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ON THE MODERN POETS.—WALTER SCOTT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


NOW come to the consideration of 

Mr. Scott’s works. ‘These were the 
leaders in that deteriorated style of poetry, 
which has driven back our language to 
all its primitive impurities, and has given 
us a species of non-descript tale, appa- 
reatly epic, but in reality a medley par- 
taking of the old ballad and the modern 
novel, 
the novelty of the design itself, brought 
quartos of jingle into infinite request ; 
the prose romance was abandoned, the 
Minerva press outwitted, and all ran to 
purchase those huge charming volumes, 
which contained cantos instead of chap- 
ters. All this went on extremely well, 
fora time. No age was so great as the 
present, and Mr. Scott tinkled to the 
tune of thousands per tome. But novelty, 
as its name evinces, is very short-lived, 
and capricious taste, that first stands 
forth its protector, ultimately becomes 
its murderer. On a sudden, there arose 
in the opposite quarter of the heavens, 
another luminary, who, for his hour, was 
Lord of the ascendant. Deep, intense, 
metaphysical, and unaccommodating, he 
opposed profundity to prattle, and taught 
the torrent of his eloquence to roar down 
the purling of the rival streams. With 
equal, though not always similar blem- 
ishes, he displayed energies which his 
precursor could not; and in fine, by a 
few gloomy, misanthropical, gigantic 
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efforts, struck the agreeable despot. from 
his throne. To quartos of lightness, 
have succeeded pamphlets of sublimity ; 
and the Lay of the dast Minstrel, (literally 
speaking) has outdone, in public estima~ 
tion, the lay which goes by that name. 
But how could Mr. Scott expect per- 


petual patronage, since caprice and pre- 


The genius of its inventor, and judice had already gone so far as to ex- 


communicate even a Pope and a Dryden? 
And what better can Lord Byron himself 
expect, whenever some other poet, with: 
a complete new set of graces, shall make 
his appearance? The fact is this, The 
public may veer, and the censor may 
rail, and the writer may suffer ; but true 
genius will rise triumphant from its fall 
atlast. Even its own errors affect, in @ 
very slight degree, its ultimate fate. 
Though weeds are sometimes twisted 
among its laurels, it still continues to 
shoot forth its immortal rays from be- 
neath them, 

Certainly, there have seldom been two 
cotemporary poets, whose leading char- 
acteristics are so dissimilar as those of 
Mr. Scott and Lord Byron, Ease, grace, 
a perpetual flow, and an unfailing vivaci- 
ty, distingriishes the former. Hardness, 
inflexible force, abrupt and short senten- 
ces, and an almost undeviating gloomi- 
ness, are the attributes of the latter. The 
one is sometimes feeble, in consequence 
of redundancy: the other is often ol+ 
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scure, in consequence of compression. tameter, while Lord Byron wields it, 
We quote a passuge from the one, and a when he pleases, with a most masterly 


Tine from the other ;—the 


beautiful thought, elegantly, though per- 


ssage, for its hand. 


I have thus endeavoured to compate 


haps needlessly, protracted—the line, for these eminent poets, and to show, that 


. its strong meaning, tersely, though per- 
haps uncouthly, expressed. The one 
excels in delineating external nature; the 
other in laying bare, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “ that living sepulchre, the na- 

In the one, we have various 

characters, sketches with a rapid pencil, 

In the 

other, we have but few ; and the pecu- 

liar traits of these few, are detailed to us 
with such curious minuteness, that their 
subsequent actions become, not so much 
the means by which we are made ac- 
quainted with those traits, as the proofs 
by which we may substantiate the accu- 
racy of our previous information respect- 


ked heart.” 


and brought out dramatically. 


ing them. The poetry of Mr. Scott is 
much more mellifluous than that of Lord 
Byron, and has not so many loose and 
weak lines; but it is somewhat strange, 
that he does not at all succeed in the pen- 


each has his own peculiar excellencies, 
Their errors are mutual, so far as regards 
the prevailing pedantries and affectations: 
and it must be confessed, that both of 
them have done much injury to the pub- 
lic taste. In casting off the trammels of 
Italian concetti and French tameness, 
they have rioted in their new-found lib- 
erty, till it has degenerated into licen- 
tiousness, Mr. Scott is, however, the 
older and the greater offender: and he 
is at this moment, learning, by the revul- 
sion of that public taste, which he had 
himself excited and upheld, the disagree- 
able, but I trust, salutary lesson, that no 
poetry will long retain its ascendancy in 
popular favour, unless it be written in the 
dialect of the times, and with all the pu- 
rity which an improved language will 
permit. B. 








SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 


{To those who are acquainted with the former part of 
this Work, it will scarcely be necessary to observe, 
that it affords a fund of information and entertain- 
ment. The historica! facts are well connected, and 
‘the dryness of historical detail is relieved not only by 
eurious anecdotes and biographical sketches, but by 
those minute and picturesque descriptions in which 
Mr. Southey is confessedly pre-eminent. 


The most interesting part of the Work relates to the 
‘progress of the Jesuits in South America, from their 
first adventurous achievements, as itinerant mission- 
aries, to the final establishment of a well-organized 
system of Theocracy. 


The history of one of their perilous pilgrimages is 
given by Mr. Southey with his usual vivacity of de- 
‘scription.] 

Q(pRTEGA and Filds continued many 
* years in Guayra, itinerating among 

In one of these excursions 

the former was caught by a sudden 

flood between two rivers; both over- 
flowed, and presently the whole plain 
had the appearance of one boundless 

Jake. The missionary and the party of 

Neophytes who accompanied him were 

used to inconveniences of this kind, and 

thought to escape, as heretofore, (with 


PART II. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


marching mid-deep in water; but the 
flood continued to rise, and compelled 
them to take to the trees for safety. The 
storm increased, the rain continued, and 
the inundation augmented ; and among 
the beasts and reptiles whom the waters 
had surprized, one of the huge American 
serpents approached the tree upon which 
Ortega and his catechist had taken re- 
fuge, and coiling round one of the bran- 
ches, began to ascend, while they fully 
expected to be devoured, having neither 
means of escape nor of defence: the 
branch by which he sought to lift himself 
broke under his weight, and the monster 
swam off. But though they were thus 
delivered from this danger, their situation 
was truly dreadful: two days passed, 
and in the middle of the second night 
one of the Indians came swimming to- 
wards the tree by the lightning’s light, 
and called to Ortega, telling him that six 
of his companions were at the point of 
death; they who had not yet been bap- 
tized intreated him to baptize them, and 
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those who had received that sacrament 
requested absolution ere they died. ‘The 
Jesuit fastened his catechist to the bough 
by which he held, then let himself down 
into the water, and swam to perform 
these offices ; he had scarcely completed 
them before five of these poor people 
dropt and sunk: and when he got back 
to his own tree the water had reached 
the neck of his catechist, whom he had 
now to untie, and help him to gain a 
higher branch. The flood, however, 
now began to abate. Ortega, in swim- 
ming among the thorny boughs, received 
awound in his leg, which was never 
thoroughly healed during the two and 
twenty years that he survived this dread- 
ful adventure. 


[Of the government established by the 
Jesuits, and the discipline imposed on 
the Indians, Mr. Southey has furnished 
a copious, and we believe a faithful, state- 
ment; it was obviously calculated to 
preserve them in a state of ignorance 
and subordination. ‘To arrest the pas- 
siong was the great object of their spi- 
ritual governours ; early marriages were 
universal, but the change of state pro- 
duced no accession of care. | 


An Indian of the Reductions never 
knew, during his whole progress from 
the cradle to the grave, what it was to 
take thought for the morrow: all his 
duties were comprized in obedience, 
The strictest discipline soon becomes 
tolerable when it is certain and immuta- 
ble ;—that of the Jesuits extended to 
every thing, but it was neither capricious 
nor oppressive. The children were 
considered as belonging to the commu- 
nity; they lived with their parents, that 
the course of natural affection might not 
be interrupted ; but their education was 
a publicduty. Early in the morning 
the bell summoned them to church, 
where, having prayed and been examined 
in the catechism, they heard mass ; their 
breakfast was then given them at the 
Rector’s from the public stores; after 
which they were led by an elder, who 
acted both as overseer and censor, to 
their daily occupations, From the 
earliest age the sexes were separated ; 
they did not even enter the church by 
the same door, nor did woman or girl 
ever set foot within the Jesuit’s house. 
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The business of the young girls was to 
gather the cotton, and drive away birds 
from the field. ‘The boys were employ- 
ed in weeding, keeping the roads in order, 
and other tasks suited to their strength. » 

Those children who by the manner 
in which they repeated morning and 
evening their prayers and catechism, 
were thought to give promise of a good 
voice, were instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and music, and made choristers 5 
there were usually about thirty in a 
Reduction: this was an honour which 
parents greatly coveted for their children. 
Except these choristers, only those 
children were taught to read and write 
who were designed for public oflicers, 
servants of the church, or for medical 
practice; and they were principally 
chosen from the families of the Caciques 
and chief persons of the town,—for amid 
this perfect equality of goods, there was 
an inequality of rank, as well as office. 
The Cacique setained his title, and some 
appearance of distinction, and was ex~ 
empt frem tribute. 

Equal care was taken to employ and 
to amuse the people; and for the latter 
purpose, a religion which consisted so 
much of externals afforded excellent 
means. It was soon discovered that the 
Indians possessed a remarkable aptitude 
for music, 

Having also, like the Chinese, an 
admirable ingenuity in imitating what- 
ever was laid before them, they made all 
kinds of musical instruments: the lute, 
guitarre, harp, violin, violincello, sack- 
but, cornet, oboe, spinette, and organ, 
were found among them ; and the cho- © 
ral part of the church service excited the 
admiration and astonishment of all Ku- 
ropeons who visited the Reductions. 

In dancing, according to the ordinary 
manner, the Jesuits saw as many dangers 
as the old Albigenses, or the Quakers in 
latter times; and like them, perhaps, 
believed that the paces of a promiscuous 
dance were so many steps toward Hell. 
But they knew that to this also the 
Indians had a strong propensity, and 
therefore they made dancing a part of all 
their religious festivities. Boys and 
youths were the performers; the growa 
men and all the females assisted only as 
spectators, apart from each other; the 
great square was the place, and the Rec- 
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tor and his Coadjutor were seated in the killed for the feast made a part of the 
church-porch to preside at the solemnity. spectacle. Seed reserved for the next 
The performances were dramatic figute- sowing was brought forth to receive ia 
dances, for which the Catholic mythology blessing, and the first fruits of the harvest 


furnished subjects in abundance. Some- as an offering. The flour-and-water 
times they were in honour of the Virgin, object of Romish idolatry went first, 
whose flags and banners were then under acanopy, which was borne by the 
brought forth ; each of the dancers bore Cacique and the chief magistrates of the 
a letter of her name upon a shield, and town: the royal standard came next: 
in the evolutions of the dance the whole then followed the male inhabitants jy 
were brought together and displayed in military array, horse and foot, with their 
their just order: at intervals they stopt banners. There was an altar at the head 
before her image, and bowed their heads of every street ; the sacrament stopped 
to the ground. Sometimes they repre- at each, while a mottetio, or anthem, 
sented a battle between Christians and was sung ; and the howling of the beasts 
Moors, always to the proper discomfiture assorted strangely with these strains, and 
of the Misbelievers. The Three Kings with the chaunting of the choristers, 
of the Kast formed the subject of another © Man may be made either the tamest 
favourite pageant; the Nativity of or the most ferocious of ‘animals. The 
another; but that which perhaps gave Jesuits’ discipline, beginning with birth 
most delight was the battle between and ending only with death, ensured 
Michael and the Dragon, with all his that implicit obedience which is the first 
imps. - These stories were sometimes duty of Monachism, and was the great 
represented in the form of Autos, or object of their legislation. Beside the 
Sacred Plays (like the mysteries of our overseers who inspected the work of 
ancient drama), in which no female the Indians, there were others whe act- 
actors were admitted. ed as inspectors of their moral conduct, 
One great festival in every Reduction and when they discovered apy misde- 
was the day of its tutelar saint, when the meanor, clapped upon the offender a 
boys represented religious dramas; the penitential dress, and led him first to 
inhabitants of the nearest Reductions the church to make his confession in 
were invited, and by means of these public, and then into the square to be 
visits acheerful and friendly intercourse publicly beaten, It is said that these 
was maintained. But here, as in most castigations were alwaysreceived without 
other Catholic countries, the most splen- a murmur, and even as an act of grace, 
did spectacle was that which, in the —so completely were they taught to 
naked monstrosity of Romishsuperstition, lick the hand which chastised and fed 
is called the Procession of the Body of them. The children were classed accor- 
God! On this day the houses were hung ding to their ages, and every class had 
with the best productions of the Guarani its inspectors, whose especial business it 
loom, interspersed with rich feather- was to watch over their behaviour; 
works, garlands, and festoons of flowers. some of these censors stood always be- 
The whole line of the procession was hind them atchurch with rods, by help 
covered with mats, and strewn with of which they maintained strict silence 
flowers and fragrant herbs. Arches were and decorum, This system succeeded 
erected of branches wreathed with in effectually breaking down the spirit. 
flowers, and birds were fastened to them Adults, who had eluded the constant 
by strings of such length as allowed them superintendance of their inspectors, 
to fly from bough to bough, and display would voluntarily accuse themselves, and 
a plumage more gorgeous than the richest ask for the punishment which they had 
— of the vegetable world. Wild merited ; but by a wise precaution they 
asts were secured beside the way, and were not allowed to do this in public till 
large vessels of water placed at intervals, they had obtained permission, and that 
in which there were the finest fish, that permission was seldom accorded to the 
all creatures might thus by their repre- weaker sex. ‘They would often enquire 
sentatives render homage to the present of the priest if what they had done were 
Creator! The game which had been or were not a sin; the same system 
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which rendered their understanding tor- 
pid, producing a diseased irritability of 
conscience, if that may be called con- 
science which was busied with the 
inerest trifles, and reposed implicitly 
upon the priest. In consequence of 
their utter ignorance of true morality, 
and this extreme scrupulosity, one of 
their confessions occupied as much time 
as that of ten or twelve Spaniards. The 
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Pope, in condescension to their weak- 
ness, indulged them with a jubilee every 
year; and on these occasions the Mis- 
sionaries of the nearest Reductions went 
to assist each other. The Jesuits boast, 
that years would sometimes pass away 
without the commission of a sitgle 
deadly sin, and that it was éven rare to 
hear a confession which made absolution 
necessary. / 
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From the European Magazine, September 1817. 


ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 


a ——— 


SIXTA LETTER FROM 

My dear GC-—, 

BEGIN to think that [ have under- 

taken a task of no easy accomplish- 
ment, in attempting to reason down in 
your mind the attachment which you 
indulge for theatrical amusements—I 
will, however, suppose, that as far as I 
have gone in exposing that abuse of 
them into which many of your com- 
peers have so rashly plunged, to the 
disgrace of their heads and the degra- 
dation of their hearts, | have succeeded 
in convineing you of its vulgarity and 
folly: ——But it is to be remembered by 
you, that I placed the reasonableness 
of your amusive relaxations upon the 
wise appropriation of your time.—We 
will set out then, G , in my present 
letter, with something like a compting- 
house estimate of profit and loss, and 
will strike the balance between the profit 
gained by giving-up five hours out of 
the twenty-four to a theatrical represen- 
tation, and the loss incurred by withdraw- 
ing so large a proportion of the natural 
day from the cultivation of your mind 
by the acquirement of useful knowledge. 
You will observe, [ have applied the 
epithet useful, in this instance, to knowl- 
edge, in contradistinction to that which 
you may expect to reap ata theatre. 
Here, perhaps, you will interrupt me, by 
reminding me, that my topic was amuse- 
ment; and you will tell me, that you 
do not look for useful knowledge in your 
amusive pursuits. 

I must conclude, then, that there is 
noimprovement in such pursuits; and 
if so, I must insist upon it that they had 
better be let alone.—However, I will 





A FATHER TO HIS SON, 
allow, for argument’s sake, that he who 
frequents the theatres may take upon 
himself to quote in his own favour that 
half of the line—Miscutt utile dulci— . 
yet I think, he cannot fairly do this unless 
the former half be the fact. ‘ Omne 
tulit punctum.”—You see 1 am_ willing 
to indulge your taste by quoting the 
motto upon many a playhouse proscenium, 
But for the life of me, G , | cannot 
see where the wide is to be found in 
throwing away five hours together upon 
an insipid spectacle, or stil! more insipid 
comedy or modern tragedy, spun out to 
five formidable acts of love, madness, 
murder, and suicide, fraught with all 
their most guilty combinations of crime 





.and evasion, from among which nota 


single passage can be extracted that is 
worth the slightest exertion of the memory, 
or that, when recollected, improves either 
the understanding or the heart.—It is 
certainly, my dear G » & most im- 
portant point gained, when our pleaures 
are of such a description as to blend 
themselves with our intellectual progress. 
Something like this has been urged by 
those who are attached to theatrical en- 
tertainment—but it is probable that the 
plea is made more from an anxiety to 
find an excuse for a favo srite amusement 
immoderately indulged in, than with the 
consciousness of the gain being greater 
than the loss—for they who frequent the 
theatre, must feel that much time is 
wasted which might be more eligibly 
employed, and I should suspect them of 
doing it more to gratify a vacant mind 
than to turn a vacant hour to the best 
account ; indeed, I have seldom met any 
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of these theatrical amateurs, who are not 
young men of vacant minds, pleased 
with trifles, and unequal to greater attain - 
ments: and those who are so easily 
pleased, or rather so indolent in their 
choice of amusement, are usually found 
to be superficial in their studies, and 
desultory in the graver pursuits of life— 
not unfrequently flippant in conversation, 
weak in judgment, and impatient of 
every serious call upon their attention. 

Certain it is, that a mind, however 
capable of improvement in itself, must 
degenerate into insipiency, when it is 
thus constantly occupied in the contem- 
plation of objects unworthy of its powers 
—these powers also will be proportion- 
ately weakened by such an application 
of them, and when it becomes necessary 
to conform them to the higher obliga- 
tions of life, they will shrink from the 
encounter.—Here I would remind you 
of the sentiment of one of your school 
authors, who was as well acquainted with 
the human mind as he was remarkable 
for the skill and energy with which he 
applied its intellectual efficiency.—* In 
my Opinion,” says he, “it is altogether 
impossible that those who are occupied 
in matters of trifling import and unworthy 
of their attention, should ever possess an 
elevated and vigorous turn of mind— 
for it must necessarily follow, that of 
of whatever nature be the pursuits of 
men, such will be their sentiments and 
inclinations, 

One thing I must premise, before I 
enter more fully into the subject of this 
letter. I would not be understood as 
objecting to your acquiring a knowledge 
of the British drama, which forms a 
material feature in the character of our 
national taste—I would only prevent 
you from mistaking the means of acquir- 
ing it. It may be made one object of 
your English reading, and so far will 
afford you a pleasing source of relaxation 
for your leisure hours ; but it is a know- 
ledge that is not to be obtained by 
throwing away those hours upon the 
dramatic productious of the present day, 
or in attending their representation. This 
i3 a waste of time against which I would 
strenuously object; and with whatever 
plea you may urge that the wttle is suffi- 
ciently blended with the dulce to justify 
such an attendance, I must maintain my 
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objection ; and while I allow you all the 
force of your Horatian quotation, I do 
not admit of its appropriate application 
in this instance ; for certainly it cannot - 
be said of any one, Omne tulit puncium, | 
while any valid objection remains.— How 
far my objections may be so considered 
by you, [shall not pretend to anticipate 
—I have but one object, that of giving 
you such advice as my experience 
warrants; and if I dare assert so much 
upon the ground which I have taken, I 
should go on and say, that you have in 
this instance but one duty to fulfil, that 
of following my admonition. Now, 
G , were the moral tendency on 
frequenting theatres the only question 
between us, I should not hesitate to 
decide against the habit; for I would be 
understood in this part of the subject as 
adverting to the frequency of the atten- 
dance, and the habitual fondness for such 
amusement which that frequency creates 
in young minds—for there is no morality 
to be learnt at a theatre which may not 
as easily be acquired at home, and, [ 
venture to add, much more effectually, 
without that distraction of the attention 
and erratic propensity of the imagination 
which the glare, shew, and surrounding 
objects of a playhouse always produce 
—and I believe I speak the sentiments of 
nine persons out of ten who give them- 
selves the trouble of thinking, when I 
pronounce at once against the possibility 
of moral impression being made of any 
lasting influence upon the mind of a 
young man by stage representations, 
while such numerous indecorous and 
indecent interruptions to this influence 
are permitted to exist, as at present de- 
grade our theatres, for the shameless and 
avowed purpose of alluring our youth by 
their vicious excitements. 

However, G , I will not stop to 
insist upon this argument; it is too true 
to be denied, and I fear the evil conse- 
quence is too common to be got rid_ of 
with a “pish,” or a “ perhaps.”—Let 
us return to the “utile” of the stage— 
It is said, and has been very ably, though 
I think with some sophistry, maintained, 
that the stage has a corrective influence 
over the public mind, that it softens the 
manners and attacks the vices of a people 
through a medium which no other source 
of public instruction admits of; namely, 
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rsonal representation. I have no ob- 
ection to allow this, provided it can be 
proved at the same time, that the evidence 
appears in the character of society ; for 
if it is to be called a useful medium, let 
its usefulness be made apparent. But 
does it appear in the present tone of the 
public mind, or in the aspect of its prom- 
inent features. Surely by this time, 
when so many ages have had this didactic 
volume to study in, when the best writers 
and the best actors may well be supposed 
to have impressed all its most powerful 
jessons upon the head and heart of the 
public, we may reasonably expect the 

roof in its most striking testimony. 
Well, then, where shall we look for it ? 
in the purity of our young men ?—in the 
modesty of our young women ?—in the 
self restraint of the more mature of both 
sexes ’—in the sober-mindedness of the 
aged, and in the manners of all ?—One 
glance at the general sentiment and de- 
portment of those who rank among the 
play-going part of the world, will at 
once satisfy us, that our search would’ be 
fruitless. When was there more pre- 
mature vice to he found among the 
young men than now ?-—when less re- 
tiring delicacy among the young women ? 
—when have we heard of more flagrant 
trespasses against social virtue: and 


when have weseen more folly in fashion, | 


and more crime in conduct? 

But you will ask, how happens it that 
the stage is only to be accused of this 
fruitless effort; why has not the pulpit 
succeeded better? for you will naturally 
contend, that if this be a just descrip- 
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the drama ofthe present day produces 
more harm than good. This you will 
say is a sweeping clause of condemna- 
tion which you cannot assent to, and in 
the phraseology of the day you may term 
it illiberal; but the proof of the liberality 
or illiberality of any sentiment is the 
truth of it. Now then let us bring some 
of the most popular plays to this test. 
What think you of the modern tragedies? 
I know not one that can with justice be 
applauded, as conveying that useful in- 
struction for which you contend. The 
major part of them are extravagant in 
subject, improbable in incident, and 
distorted in style. We will select one 
from the rest; Bertram, for instance; 
this ought to serve your purpose as to 
public impression, for it had as continued 
arun as any tragedy that has been written 
for these fifty years. It will also serve 
mine, as an example of the public taste ; 
and I really cannot qualify my rejection 
of jt with one single allowance of its 
usefulness. Its characters are either 
weak or wicked. Its plot outrages all 
dramatic justice ; and its style is inflated 
beyond even the ludicrous bombast. 
You will, perhaps, quote me half a 
hundred beautiful lines—I thank you— 
but tell me, are they useful ? They are 
pretty, doubtless, and poetically descrip- 
tive, but nothing more. And then the 
infamous supposition on which the ca- 
tastrophe of the heroine’s madness and 
the hero’s villainy turns, is too gross for 
the imagination to dwell upon. Much 
of the success of this favourite play de- 
pended upon Mr. Kean’s acting, and all 


tion, the latter more sanctified source of his powers were “ written up to,” as the 


instruction might as well be inveighed 
against as the stage, if merely the effect 
is to be the criterion of its usefulness ? 
The answer I must draw from your own 
premises. The theatre is a source of 
amusement—the pulpit one of graver 
consideration, and those who prefer the 
former to the latter, are most likely to 
furnish us with the examples of vitiated 
mind and heart to which I have alluded ; 
and with such persons the lessons of the 
pulpit cannot be expected to prevail. f 
am, however, much disposed to think, 
that except furnishing the memory with 
a few passages for quotation, and some 
light topics for common-place talk, that 





saying is. ‘Ihe Apostate, you willsay, 
had nothing of this meretricious character 
about it; may be so; but the speeches 
of the principal character seem to have 
been framed with the direct design of 
calumniating Christianity ; or, at least, 
of casting the Christian profession into 
the shade of opprobrious misrepresenta- 
tion ; and this, I think, cannot be called 
a useful lesson in a Christian country, 
One or two of Massinger’s plays have 
been revived, but not for the purpose of 
their utility, except to the funds of the 
theatre. ‘The principal character in the 
Duke of Milan is a compound of every 
unamiable passion of the heart, sufficiently 
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disguised by a pretended sensitiveaess of I am still willing to grant, that both 
these plays may be seen without any 


honour and feeling to pervert that juster 
sense of both which a young mind ought 
to cherish, without any reservation 
whatever. It would be too much to 
take every modern effort of this kind for 
our discussion; but I am convinced, 
that out of the whole we should not be 
able to select more than one or two 
whica deserve our unmixed commenda- 
tion, as having a direct tendency to jus- 
tify your idea of the useful. ‘There are 
two tragedies which, as they are ground- 
ed upon domestic scenes, may, perhaps, 
put in thisclaim to our adoption. I mean 

the Gamester and George Barnwell—at 
Jeast they have generally been extolled 
assuch, Of the former of these, not- 
withstanding, a very sagacious critic of 
these productions has given quite a dif- 
ferent opinion. Mrs. Inchbald does not 
hesitate to declare, that no confirmed 
gamester is likely to be converted by it, 
and that the passion for play bas not at 

all been diminished by its impression. I 

believe this to be the case, because gam- 

ing is more than a contingent foible ; it 

is a criminal passion, which roots itself 
in the mind, and absorbs all the con- 

sciousness of the heart. The same may 
be said of George Barnwell, only with a 

different application ; the desire of illicit 
gratification grows by indulgence, and 

subverts every honest principle of self 
denial. And whether this play was or 

not founded in fact, we have not seen 

the instance more rarely exemplified ; 

which speaks little for the usefulness of 
this play. True, indeed, the murderous 

means used by Barnwell may not have 

been applied to the same purpose, and 

under the same circumstances, yet we are 
not to conclude that any wicked and 

dissipated young man, placed in an office 

of trust, who has formed similar vicious 

associations to that of Barnwell, has 

been deterred from such a perpetration, 

merely because he was conscious of its 

iniquity, but because it has not been 

necessary to his enjoyments. _ Besides, 

the character of Milwood is so disgusting 

in representation, that it totally frustrates 

the purpose of the author; and every 

youth who hears her speak, wonders more 

at the folly of her victim, than shrinks 

from the probability of bimself being so 

enspared. 


On Theatrical Amusements. 





bad effect ; but I lament to add, that the 
experience of society will not justify me 
in asserting, that they have been useful 
in deterring the gamester or the young 
man from that criminal indulgence, the 
ruinous consequences of which they so 
well pourtray. 

There is a story on your side of the 
question which I have often heard re- 
lated, but never seen or heard attested ; 
That a young apprentice, who had seen 
Mr. Garrick in George Barnwell, was 
so strongly influenced by the reproaches 
of his conscience, as to call upon that 
gentleman, and in the most pathetic 
terms confessed to him that he had saved 
him from destruction, by his inimitable 
personation of that character ; for that he 
was so deeply impressed with the interest 
which his acting had given to it, that he 
felt himself quite an altered man, [ 
cannot take upon myself to deny the 
truth of this anecdote, but one thing [ 
may presume upon, that,if the play itself 
was the cause of the youth’s conversion, 
it would have effected it as well in his 
closet as in a theatre; and if it was not 
the cause, it was the actor, and not the 
play, that was useful, and as the crimes 
of robbery and murder must have been 
sufficiently evident in their atrocity to 
any mind endowed with the slightest 
portion of intelligence or reflection, it 
does not require the young man to goto 
the theatre to pick up the conviction ; 
and I should make a very low estimate 
of his virtuous struggles against such 
horrible designs, who, having suffered 
himself to be overcome by vicious pro- 
pensities, could pretend to excuse him- 
self by such an apology as this, “had f 
seen my perpetration previously rep- 
resented on the stage, I should never 
have committed it.” 

As to Shakspeare’s Tragedies and his 
Historical Plays, if I were to hazard an 
opinion with respect to the “utile” of 
which we are speaking, I might perhaps 
be regarded as guilty of an unpardon- 
able profanation in the eyes of nine 
play-goers out of ten ; but I must run 
the risk of the unholy trespass, and de- 
clare that, in my conscience, I do not 
perceive their usefulness. That they 
are fraught with the finest imagery, the 
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most sublime sentiments, and the most your reading, for they are so intrinsically 
masterly delineations of the human heart, excellent that the mind can’ enjoy them 


Jam proud to join with every English 
classic in admitting ; and’I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that every English- 
man, for the honour of his country, ought 
to read them, because the genius of Shak- 
spearesoars far above that of any dramatic 
writer whom the world has produced. 
The characters of Shakspeare are pecu - 
liarly his own, and, with his grasp of 
the passions, his insight into the heart of 
man in every condition, and with his 
discriminating powers of original delin- 
eation, he has moulded them as no man 
before or since could do;—but I question 
whether, with all this excellence, his 
plays may be deemed, in the strict sense 
of the word, useful. The knowledge 
which they convey is that of character 
only, and this is in no degree applicable 
to the personal experience of the auditors. 
His Dramatis Persone speak and act 
consistently enough with their individual 
relation to each other, but this relation 
forms a connection of circumstantial 
events which belongs entirely to other 
times. The ambition of Macbeth, the 
jealousy of Othello, the madness of Lear, 
and the subtilty of Richard, are all most 
admirably consonant with the subject of 
each of these exquisite tragedies; and 
the principles of each character are 
wonderfully preserved and distingtished 
in the sentiments and conduct of each. 
It is nevertheless certain, that the im- 
pressions upon the understanding and 
the feelings of the spectators, depend 
more upon the precision with which 
such principles are marked by the actor, 
than they arise’ out of any conviction 
which refers them to ourselves. It 
certainly is an accomplishment to under- 
stand Shakspeare and to taste his beauties, 
but itis the accomplishment of a well 
educated intellect, rather than a’ useful 
attainment for the purposes of life. ‘The 
representation of these plays, therefore, 
can have little other effect upon the gene- 
ral mind than to delight it. Itisare- 
fined amusement, but not a useful one. 
Still, if you will not give up the point of 
usefulness, in this case, and you insist 
upon it that, independent of the represen- 
lation, they are useful in themselves, 


then I should say, make them a part of 
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in the closet as satisfactorily as in the 
theatre ; for none of them is so dependent 
for its effect upon scene decoration as 
not to be equally enjoyed without as 
with it. The same may be said of his 
Comedies as I have presumed to assert 
of his Tragedies and Historical Plays,’ 
with this exception, that the force of 
character is more individualized in the 
former, and is not so much blended 
with the business of the scene; and,’ 
among them all, [ do not call to my re- 
collection one that, by its affinity to the 
character and manners of our own "8° 
conveys any conviction of its vices, its fol- 
lies,or its pursuits. Their usefulness,there- 
fore, might be called in question, if it is to 
be measured by their applicatory nature. 

I would not be fastidious, nor be 
thought to overstrain this point; far 
otherwise; for I am inclined to grant, 
that a masterly personification of Shak- 
speare’s principal characters, is a high 
intellectual treat; and an hour or two. 
spent in such an amusement affords 
much rational entertainment; but I 
think an hour or two quite enough to be 
so engaged. Nor ought it to be often 
repeated, since our time is of too much 
value to be prodigally expended on any’ 
amusement. ‘This adinission, however, 
I do not choose to extend towards the 
ethpty productions of the dramatists of 
our time, which have been dignified by 
the title of tragedies or comedies. The 
literary talent of the stage never was at a 
lower ebb, and this never was more 
truly demonstrated than by our ‘modern 
comedies, the majority of which have 
not the slightest pretensions to dramatic 
genius. Bad puns, stale jests, cant 
phrases, forced situations, and confused 
plots unnaturally developed, make up 
the hotch-potch of almost all of them. 
The muse of Sheridan and Cumberland’ 
has fled with their shades beyond the 
reach of any comedy-writer of the pre- 
sent day. The names of Burgoyne and 
Colman have a claim to honourable men- 
tion: but for those writers who have’ 
made some effort to amuse the public 
with what they have taken upon them- 
selves to call comedies, no more can be’ 
said in their praise than to acknowledge, 
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that they have furnished the stage with 
little else but farcical caricatures of per- 
sonal absurdities ; to fill up the useless 
aggregate, I may add the melo-dramas 
and spectacles, which are most of them 
as disgraceful to the public taste as they 
are intolerable intrusions upon the reg- 
ular drama. I-hope, therefore, I shall 
not be considered by you as drawing a 
conclusion from false premises, while I 
am anxious to convince you, that no 
useful result can ensue to a young man, 
who inconsiderately barters so large a 
portion of his richest possession, as he 
ougiit always to esteem his time to be, 
inso unprofitable a pursuit. I have, 
perhaps, extended this letter somewhat 
beyond the stretch of your patience, for 
I know how ill we brook a long remon- 
strance against a favourite indulgence. 


Taste in Female Dress. 
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I do not, however, despair of having 
induced you to give. the observations 
which it contains some seasonable re- - 
flection; and [ think I may trust to; 
your candour and good seuse for your 
drawing a just balance between the 
profit and loss of, such an employment 
of your time :—the embarking of so se- 
rious a capital in so ambiguous a venture 
is at all events, to say the least of it, an 
imprudent speculation ; and I have thus 
far taken upon me to caution you, be- 
cause I am anxious to secure to you a 
more assured gain ina more justifiable 
appropriation of your resources. 

His utere mecum, my dear G , and 
take me in asa partner of your better 
satisfactions, to promote which has ever 
been the earnest wish of 

- Your affectionate father, 





Ww. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 256. 


ERSONAL neatness may almost be 

classed with the cardinal virtues, 
It was an observation of Lavater, that 
persons habitually attentive to dress, dis- 
play the same regularity in their domes- 
tic affairs. ‘* Young women,” says he, 
“ who neglect their toilette, and manifest 
little concern about dress, indicate in this 
very particular, a disregard of order, a 
mind but ill-adapted to the details of 
house-keeping ; a deficiency of taste, and 
of the qualities that inspire love: they 
will be careless in every thing. The girl 
of eighteen, who desires not to please, 
will be a slut and a shrew at twenty-five. 
Pay atiention, young men, to this sign ; 
it never yet was known to deceive.” Hus- 
bands, as well as lovers, are gratified and 
delighted in seeing their partners hand- 
somely adorned ; and I am well convinc- 
ed, that many a heart, now roving in 
quest of variety, might have been de- 
tained in willing captivity at home, by 
the silken chains of personal decoration. 
It is one of the moral duties of every 
married woman, always to appear well 
dressed in the presence of her husband. 
To effect this expensiveness of attire is 
by no’ means requisite. ‘The simplest 
robe may evince the wearer's taste as 
nobly as the most gorgeous brocade, 


With respect to reigning fashions, it must 
never be considered, that 
“ One form of dress prescrib’d can suit with all: 
One brightest shines when wealth and art combine 
To make the finish’d piece completely fine ; 
When least adorn’d, another steals our hearts, 
And, rich in native beauties, wants not arts ; 
In some are such resistless graces found 
That in all dresses they are sure to wound ; 
Their perfect forms all foreign aids despite 
And gems but borrow lustre from their eyes.” 


The natural figure of a woman is of the 
first importance in determining the style 
of her dress. What sight, for instance, 
can be more preposterous than that of a 
short, thick, broad-shouldered, fat female 
in aspencer ?—It has been well observed, 
too, that “ short women destroy their 
symmetry, and encumber their charms, 
by all redundancy of ornament ;” and 
that “ a little woman, feathered and fur- 
belowed, looks like a queen ef the Ban- 
tam tribe.” 

Nor is the substance of which dresses 
are composed unworthy of notice. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the season, that 
which will display, or soften the contour 
of the form, with most propriety and ef- 
fect, should always be preferred. The 
Roman ladies had their ventus textilis, 
and their linea nebula—linen so fine a3 
to acquire those names ; and, from 
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the transparent muslin, to the substantial 
silk, the merino and kerseymere, our va- 
riety of texture is almost infinite. Thus, 
whilst the sylph-formed maiden may be 
allowed to float in gossamer, the more 
matured and portly female should adopt 
a fabric better suited to her size, her fig- 
ure, aud her time of life. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more diffi- 
cult of choice, or more delusive to the 
wearer, than colours ; and nothing more 
offeusive to the educated eye, than col- 
ours ill-chosen, ill-adapted, or ill-com- 
bined. 


* Let the fair nymph, in whose plump cheeks is seen 
A constant b!ush, be clad in cheerful green ; 

In such @ dress the sportive sea-nymphs go ; 

So in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 


It has been remarked, however, that 
grass-green, though a colour exceeding- 
ly pleasing and retreshing itself, jaundices 
the pale woman to such a degree, as to 
excite little other sensation but compas- 
sion in the beholder, 

“ ——-Maids grown pale with sickness or despair, 
The sable’s mournful dye should choose to wear ; 
So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Cloath’d in the dusky mantle of the night.” 
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Ladies of a pale complexion, I con- 
ceive, should seldom, if ever, wear a dtess 
of an entire colour. ‘Their white drape+ 
ry, at least, might be relieved, and ani+ 
mated, by ribbons, flowers, &c of deli- 
cate tints ; such as light pink, or blos- 
som-colour. On the other hand, 


“ The lass whose skin is like the hazel brown, 
With brighter yellow should o’ercome her own !” 


She may even, without fear of offence, 
assume the orange, the scarlet, the coque- 
licot, the flame-colour, or the deep rose ; 
either of which will heighten the anima- 
ted hue of her complexion, and impart a 
more dazzling lustre to her eye. 

Itis not within the province of an old 
man, Mr. Editor, to descend into the 
minutia of female attire, to prescribe the 
cut of a robe, the fall of a mantle, or the 
shape of a bonnet. ‘These points may 
very safely be left to a consultation be- 
tween the lady and her dress-maker ; 
the cultivated taste of the former regula- 
ting and checking the meretricious fancy 
of the latter. In the hope that the hints 
which I have offered may prove of some 
utility, I remain, &c. Senex. 
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NICHOLAS’S VOYAGE TO NEW-ZEALAND. 


CONCLUDED. 


VW E should be doing injustice to this 

interesting work were we to ex- 
tend our extracts much further; and, 
therefore, though the temptations to pro- 
long our review are numerous and great, 
we shall limit our remarks to the present 
Number, 

Our Settlers were kindly received by 
all the New Zealand Chiefs whom they 
visited ; with some they traded for wood, 
Which was obtained at a very cheap 
rate, and an advantageous cargo carried 
back to Port Jackson. Among the rest, 
Korra-Korra entertained them hospitably, 
aud in honour of his guests, instituted a 
sham-fight, equivalent to the tournaments 
of ancient European times. This blood- 
less battle was contested with every sign 
of savage fury, howlings, war-songs, 
shouts, and clamour; and at last termi- 
hated with dance and song, in which 
both parties joined in the best humour 
iMaginable, Our author says : 

“From this mock encounter, which 





was carried on, while it lasted, with 
impetuous activity, and was an exact 
representation of their real mode of 
fighting, we had an opportunity of esti- 
mating how formidable these savage 
warriors must always prove themselves 
in a serious conflict. ‘Their general plan 
is, for each individual to single out his 
antagonist, with whom he engages in 
furious combat, and continues to fight 
till one or other of them falls; as neither 
has any idea of quitting the ground 
while he has a drop of blood remaining, 
unless as the triumphant victor, They 
always throw the long spear before they 
come to close attack, when the battle-axe 
and pattoo-pattoo are alone employed, 
‘The combatants, on both sides, were 
nearly equal in point of numbers, Duaterra 
having about two hundred, and Korra- 
Korra not quite so many; but from the 
nature of the fight, in which they attack- 
ed and retreated, as the business of the 
entertainment required, and in obedience 
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to their own free-will, it was impossible 
tosay which party would prove superior 
4m an actual engagement, the appearance 
of each being equally formidable. 
Duaterra’s men were equipped like their 
adversaries, and had the same terrible 
peculiarities of disfigurement; while the 
two parties formed such an assemblage as 
the reader would hardly suppose could 
~ever be found among his fellow-mortals : 

: So wild in their attire ; 

That looked yot like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 
And yet were on’t.” 

“Amongst those who distinguished 
themselves by peculiar intrepidity, and 
were foremost in every attack, I was a 
food deal surprised to see the Queen of 

ippoonah, Duaterra’s lady, whose 
courage, on this day, was eminently con- 
spicuous. This sturdy Amazon, dressed 
out in the red gown and petticoat she 
had received from Mr. Marsden, and 
holding a Jarge horse-pistol in her hand, 
appeared upon all occasions anxious to 
signalize herself; and superior to the 
timidity of her sex, displayed in the 
conflict the most undaunted spirit, rival- 
ling the boldest man in deeds of heroism, 
and selecting for her antagonist the most 
formidable she could find. But from the 
exertions of her Majesty, both in the 
battle and war dance, or what may not 
be improperly termed, the play and after- 
piece, her plump frame was quite ex- 
hausted, and she stood, at the conclusion 
of the entertainment, panting for breath, 
and reeking with perspiration. In this 
state she was pleased to notice me with 
a distinguished mark of flattering conde- 
scension, by holding out her lips for me 
to kiss, an honour I could have very well 
dispensed with, but which, at the same 
time, I could not decline, without offer- 
ing a slight to a personage of such elevat- 
ed consequence. Besides this dauntless 
Penthesilea, 1 observed likewise some 
other female warriors, who joined in the 
combat with much resolution, and follow- 
ing the exampleof their queen, exposed 
themselves in the thickest of the fight, to 
mimic dangers. From what I discovered, 
however, I found that it was not a gen- 
eral practice for women in this island to 





take the field, and that the passion for 
warlike prowess was Only to be found 
among certain ladies of a more intrepid 
character than the rest.” 








Voyage io New-Sealand. [vou 2 

We shall now select, almost without 
arrangement, a few of the passages which 
convey the most curious traits of the 
manners and character of these Islanders, © 
We dare not pronounce, that the follow-' 
ing is not a genuine expression of more 
universal feeling, though our customs 
prevent it from being soopenly displayed, 

** As we were walking along the beach, 
we were followed by a pretty-looking 
young woman, who complained to us, 
in a strain of artless simplicity, and with 
apiteous tone of voice, that she had 
neither husband nor child, and that no 
man would have her, though she wished 
of all things to get married ! It is thought 
no impropriety in this country for the 
lady to make the first advances, or even 
to grant favours before the marriage 
ceremony takes place; being, while 
single, considered exempt from ail those 
restraints which delicacy imposes on civi- 
lized nations; but after marriage no 
privilege of this kind is allowed.” 

The people are, with all their barbarity, 
very ingenious. 

* ‘I'he children of the natives displayed 
before us a specimen of their ingenuity, 
as we rowed along the cove, in a curious 
imitation of our ship, the Active, made 
in wicker-work. ‘They had fitted up 
their little bark as nearly after the plan 
of the model as possible; she had a 
bowsprit and two masts, with ropes con- 
nected to them, while the builders, 
having now launched her into the water, 
were proving the success of their labours, 
and seemed quite happy at the result. 
This strong proof of the imitative genius 
of these people was the more pleasing to 
us, as being found in the children, who 
thereby gave us every reason to augur 
favourably of their future improvement ; 
and the reflection was highly gratifying, 
that they might, as they grew up, copy 
with similar industry, all those arts of 
civilized life, which the missionaries were 
to introduce among them.” 

When they had settled the colonists, 
our voyagers took an excursion from the 
Bay of Islands, and visited the river 
Thames of Cook, and the settlements on 
its banks. They here encountered May- 
hanger, the native whom Mr. Savage 
brought to England, and who excited so 
much notice in London about ten years 
ago, when he was presented to the King 
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and Royal Family. Mayhanger had re- 
lapsed igto as great barbarism as the rest 
of his countrymen, seemed quite in- 
different about England, and wholly oc- 
cupied in contriving what he might ask 
for. A cat and some large nails were the 
objects of his cupidity, and with these 
he was gratified. 

The Chiefs maintain considerable 
state. In the centre of one of their 
towns the travellers were shown the 
throne of Kangeroa. 

“ It was curiously shaped, and raised 
upon a postaboutsix feet from the ground, 
with some fanciful devices of grotesque 
carving. There was a step to it, to assist 
the Chief in getting up, and it served him 
also for a foot-stool. On this throne, 
the Chief, elevated above his people, 
dispensed his laws and issued his com- 
mands, with as much authority as the 
most absolute potentate in Europe. Con- 
venient to this seat was another, appro- 
priated exclusively for the use of the 
Queen Dowager, Kangeroa’s mother ; 
and close to it a small box, to hold her 
Majesty’s provisions,” 

The following description of a whim- 
sical exchange shows the friendly nature 
of the intercourse between the Kuropeans 
and the natives : 

“ A sturdy old man, who had all the 
appearance of a keen dealer, coming up 
tome with a large mat, offered to ex- 
change it with me for my coat, to which 
[ made not the least objection, seeing I 
should not lose much by the bargain, 
while it would afford me no inconsidera- 
ble degree of entertainment, by its giving 
an adventitious consequence to the old 
man among the other natives. ‘The ex- 
change, therefore, took place immediately, 
when the old man putting on the coat, 
and I the mat, we walked about, to the 
supreme enjoyment of the surrounding 
crowd, who regarded me with an air that 
showed how much their vanity was 
flattered by my appearing in their native 
attire, and stared at the countryman as 
ifthey doubted his identity, and believed 
that his person had suffered transforma- 
tion by being arrayed in this strange 
habit; bursting at the same time into 
occasional transports of merriment, and 
laughing heartily at the appearance he 
made. He was certainly an admirable 


subject for their good humour to indulge 
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itself upon; nor was I surprised that 
they should think him quite another 
man, from the moment he put on the 
coat, His maaner and movements*were 
entirely altered ; his figure, which before 
seemed bent with age, now became 
suddenly erect; and his gait, which but 
lately was grave and circums was 
now light and frivolous, as that of the 
most idle lounger in the British metropo- 
lis ; and there were instantaneously so 
many ludicrous airs of pompous conse- 
quence about him, as I never till that 
moment beheld, and thought it impossible 
for any individual to affect.” 

A funeral is generally one of the most 
curious of savage ceremonies; in New 
Zealand they are thus conducted : 

“The New Zealanders never suffer 
their dead to remain longer above ground, 
after the vital spark is extinguished, than 
till they can arrange the forms of their 
inhumation. Being curious to observe 
their ceremonies upon this occasion, we 
immediately hastened to the place where 
the corpse was lying, which was about 
amile from Rangehoo. Arriving here, 
we found several of the natives on the 
beach before us, and the body of the 
deceased bundled up in the clothes he 
wore at the time he expired ; the knees 
and feet apparently brought close to the 
body, as in the case of the native who 
had died on board; and the whole 
fastened tight round with a belt, and 
placed on a bank between two poles, 
which had served to convey it thither. 
Though the assemblage was large, the 
number of mourners were few ; and of 
all who were standing beside the corpse, 
T could see only the widow of ‘Tippahee — 
and another woman, who appeared seri- 
ously affected. These wept bitterly, and 
were particularly careful that we should 
not approach too near the body ; telling 
us, with anxious precaution, that it-was 
taboo, taboo, and showing violent signs of 
uneasiness, lest we should advance -be- 
yond certain prescribed limits. The 
other natives who were in attendance, 
though some of them had ail the hideous 
marks of sorrow inscribed on their faces, 
felt, 1 am persuaded, no real concern. 
One young man, who was probably a 
near relation of the deceased, had his face 
lacerated in a frightful manner, and was 
shedding tears very copiously ; but oa 
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going up to this mourner, I witnessed in 
him a most unseemly transition, for he 
smiled with a degree of vivacious levity, 
that proved his grief to be only in the 
revolting semblance. I shook hands 
with him, and from oniy smiling at first, 
he now laughed very heartily ; and his 
behaviour was altogether so inconsistent 
with the appearance he assumed, that 
I knew not how to account for it, unless 
by considering the most doleful testimo- 
nies of sorrow among some of these 
people, as nothing more than common- 
place forms, prescribed by long-establish- 
ed usage. But this opinion will by no 
means apply to the New Zealanders in 
the aggregate ; for no people in existence 
can feel grief more acutely than they do 
as a body; and their mourning, though 
enjoined by outward custom, is never- 
theless sanctioned by the heart. The 
women, excepting the two first I have 
mentioned, evinced, in the present in- 
stance, no regret whatever. ‘They 
laughed and talked away without the 
least reserve, quite heedless of the occa- 
sion, being much moreinclined to loquaci- 
ty and mirth than to silence or dejection. 
Several of them asked me for nails, and 
told me they had thread for sale, which 
they wished me to purehase.” 

The Missionary having purchased the 
land for the settlement, it became diffi- 
cult to have the deed of sale properly 
signed, ‘I'he contrivance, pro signature, 
Was an amusing one: it consisted of ‘a 
complete representation of the Amoco, 
or tattooing of the countenance of 
Gunnah,” (the seller,) to which he put 
his mark as the ratifying symbol. 

We have left ourselves but little room 
for our conclusion. Yet the natural 
productions of the country deserve some 
notice. Jt were to be wished, that the 
writer had been somewhat more of a 
botanist, and more familiar with natural 
history, to have stamped his observations 
with greater importance ;— but still there 
is a good deal of intelligence to be gather- 
ed from even the casual remarks of those 
whoexplore regions but little known to us. 

New Zealand does not present many 
varieties either of the vegetable or ani- 
mal creation, Few flowers adorn its 
soil; and though intersected by fine 
rivers, and with a climate congenial to 
almost all the plants of Europe, the pine 
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tree (of various majestic kinds unknown 
to us), flax (phormium tenax), and’ 
fern of monstrous growth, appear neatly 
to occupy the earth, and constitute the 
staples of the population, ‘Ihe wood is 
sold, the flax is manufactured into their 
clothing, the fern root is their staff of 
life, and is converted into excellent bread, 

“Their manner of preparing it is very 
simple. After leaving it in the fire for 
some time to be heated sufficiently, they 
take it out and pound it with a mallet 
till it becomes quite soft, and fit for 
chewing. Being thus prepared for use, 
the cooks throw it round in handfuls to 
the chiefs and other persons, who chew 
it till all the saccharine or nutritive matter 
is extracted, and spitting out the fibrous 
part, they go on again, and continue in 
this manner till they have satisfied their 
appetites. ‘The fern root when hot has 
a pleasant sweetish taste, and on being 
steeped in water, deposes a glutinous sub- 
stance resembling jelly.” 

We would recommend experiments to 
be made with this root among ourselves ; 
it might at times be eminently useful in 
wild districts where it abounds, and 
where the scarcity of bread is soonest 
and most severely felt. 

The other and cultivated products of 
New Zealand were chiefly gourds, cab- 
bages, turnips, Indian corn, potatoes, and 
coomeras or sweet potatoes. In several 
places wheat and peas, derived from Eu- 
ropean intercourse, were growing in a 
flourishing state; and peach trees also 
succeed to perfection. The coasts 
abound with fish, and the fisheries are 
marked out with stakes as if each division 
was a separate property. Snappers, 
bream, parrot-fish, benecootoos, excel- 
lent cray-fish, and a singular fish called 
“ Cokiddie,” or spear-fish, are mentioned 
by Mr. Nicholas. The latter is about 
the size of a perch,and shaped very like it, 
except the head, which is rather obloag, 
like that of a pig ; its skin is quite rough, 
and behind its head it is armed with a 
sharp bone, about. two inches long, which 
it can extrude and sheath at pleasure. 

Of animals the accounts are imperfect. 
No venomous reptiles could be found 
here, though St. Patrick never cleared 
New Zealand as he did Ireland. The 
wild dog, the rat, the bat, and two spe- 
cies of seal, fill the catalogue, with per- 
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haps the guana, though this was not 
distinctly ascertained, and the alligator, 
which one of tbe Chiefs described as 
having heard of in the interior. Among 
the birds, that delightful songster the 
poe with its pendant tufts of white fea- 
thers, of which a drawing is given in 
Cook’s Voyages, and an organ bird 
thought to be peculiar to this country, 
and unequalled in the sweetness, and va- 
riety of Its notes, are particularized ; and 
besides these, a curious duck, innumera- 
ble parrots and parroquets, large pigeons 
called kookoopas, and a number of small 
birds of beautiful plumage, as well as 
sea fowl, contribute to the animation of 
New Zealand. The insect tribes are 
very limited in number, and present no 
novelty worthy of specification. 

The population is low ; infinitely be- 
neath the proportion which the soil 
could support. Sore eyes is a general 
complaint: the venereal disease, tabooing 
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the sick, and various other causes, con- 
tribute to prevent the increase of the 
people. Our travellers saw, however, 
only one deformed person, though mul- 
titudes were covered with scars and al- 
cers, Mr. Nicholas, of whom we now 
take our leave, thanking him for the en- 
tertainment he has afforded us, strongly 
enforces the advantages that might ac- 
crue from the importation of the flax of 
New Zealand (which has been success- 
fully cultivated in the department of La 
Drome in France), and after being ab- 
sent four months, narrates the return of 
the expedition to Port Jackson, having 
left a settlement in the Bay of Islands 
which promises to civilize the country 
and render it of importance as a place of 
trade, and of interest as a place where 
intellectual attainments, and moral vir- 
tues, and Christian duties, are superse- 
ding savage ignorance, and barbarous 
crimes, and superstitious horrors, 
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THE WANDERER. 


Chapter IV. 

ORD TREVAYNE was a states- 

man, filling a high situation in the 
government of the Country, every feel- 
ing of his mind was devoted to politics, 
and he bad suffered this propensity to 
attain so great an influence over him, that 
inevery transaction however trivial, he 
would plot, and counterplot, as though 
the welfare of the nation depended on it 
—with him every thing was reduced to 
a system, and from continually guarding 
against fancied impositions, be was fre- 
quently duped by those means which his 
caution had furnished. 

_ With naturally a large share of haugh- 
tiness, this disposition had increased his 
pride and hardened ‘bis heart, aud I 
believe, the protection he held out to 
me, was rather a sacrifice to his pride, 
than an impulse of natural affection. 
However, I was hardly of an age to make 
nice distinctions, and certainly not ina 
Situation to do so. 

I had been treated with so much 
tenderness by my late grandfather, that 
I felt for him all the affection and vene- 
ration which it was possible for my soul 
‘o conceive, and I knew so little of man- 


kind as not to have anticipated that any 
difference could exist in my new one— 
and I had prepared myself to transfer 
all that affection to him. But the first 
interview I had with Lord Trevayne 
dispelled allthese emotions, and, perhaps, 
happily for me, for it spared me the 
mortification which in after life J bitterly 
experienced, of having placed my affec- 
tions where I had cause to repent of it. 
Upon arriving at his lordship’s house, 
T was with some formality ushered into 
his presence, and was running up to him 
with the embrace which was usual with 
me, but was stopped by his lordship’s: 
holding out his hand and coolly shaking 
mine; this effectually checked the 
ardour with which I was prepared to 
meet him. After some common-place 
consolations on my grandfather’s death, 
he condescended to inquire as to how 
my time had been passed, and the pro- 
gress I had made in my education, with 
which he seemed satisfied. He told me 
that he had arranged for my going to a 
public school, in order to continue the 
course of my studies, and after staying 
with his lordship some short time fur- 
ther, he asked me if I was fatigued with 
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my journey, and would wish to go to 
bed; I very gladly answered in the 
affirmative,. and retired to rest to dream 
over the disappointment I had met with 
in my new grandfather. 

In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of my grandfather, Lord Trevayne 
had determined to retain our servant, 
Andrew, who now attended me to my 
room, where we compared notes as to 
the difference of our present and our 
late situations—Andrew asked me how 
T liked his lordship? I said I knew he 
was so grand that I was afraid to like 
him a great deal—and_ that I ceuld not 
like him so well as my grandfather— 
“No,” said Andrew, ashe left me for 
the night, “I fear you will find few 
people left whom you can love so well 
as my old master.” 

Daring the few days which I staid at 
Lord Trevayne’s, previous to my going 
to school, I was introduced to some of 
my honourable cousins, the children of 
the elder branches of Lord ‘Trevayne’s 
family, which was very numerous—they 
all looked on me as an interloper, and 
their manners being of the higher order, 
they amused themselves greatly with my 
rustic appearance, and, shocking igno- 
rance, as they chose to call it. ‘his sort 
of treatment did not make me very 
unhappy, for I was not then acquainted 
with the contempt in which poor rela- 
tions are generally held, and as, perhaps, 
my vanity led me to think, that there 
was not so great a superiority on their 
side, and finding that in Greek and 
Latin, I was more than a match of those 
of my own age, I kept up my conse- 

uence and my spirits tolerably well. 

was, however, soon released from this 
by proceeding to the school which had 
been destined for me; here I was ac- 
companied by the honourable Mr. Bur- 
ton, a son of one of Lord Trevayne’s 
daughters, and about my own age ; he 
had taken my part in all the little en- 
gagements I had’had with my cousins, 
and instracted me in some of the fash- 
ionable niceties of behaviour of which I 
was before totally ignorant,—of course: 
I was much attached to him, and on our 
arrival at school, where he had been be- 
fore, he introduced me to his friends, and 
acquainted me with several particulars 
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which were necessary for my comfort, 
and my progress in my §tudies. 

Burton, though of the same age, was 
much less than myself, and being of a 
delicate constitution, although from his! 
amiable manners he was generally be- 
loved throughout the school, was some- 
times oppressed by the bigger boys; 
this, I observed very soon after my 
arrival, and as I had burned for an op- 
portunity of returning the obligations I 
lay under to him, on the first which pre- 
sented, I took his quarrel on myself—a 
battle was the consequence, in which I 
acquitted myself to the satisfaction of the 
beholders. ‘This, my first essay in pu- 
gilism, stamped my fame, and I passed 
the rest of my time at school without 
seeing my friend annoyed by the imposi- 
tions of his superiors in strength, and en- 
joying a moderate share of peace myself. 

My time passed at school pleasantly 
enough: it is true, I was very little 
troubled with visits or attentions of any 
sort from Lord 'Trevayne, whom I never 
saw but at the school vacations, when 
he was so much enveloped in business, 
that I enjoyed very little of his compa- 
ny, and my taste was so bad, that I es- 
teemed myself rather fortunate in this 
respect than otherwise. I .had just 
completed my eighteenth year when I 
was summoned from school, and he pro- 
posed to me to fix on a profession, and 
added, with something as much like 
kindness as was possible with him, that 
he would not by any means wish to in- 
fluence me, but that it should be left to 
my free choice. I replied without hes- 
itation, for I had seriously deliberated 
on the subject, that I should choose the 
law ; with this he seemed pleased, and 
said he approved of it; and as it was 
necessary that I should pass some time 
at one of the Universities previous to my 
entering on my profession, he wished 
me to accompany my friend Burton who 
was intended for the church ; to this, of 
course I had no objection, and it was 
agreed that we should set out for Cam- 
bridge in a few weeks. 

I received Lord Trevayne’s proposal 
with great pleasure, for as I grew older 
and gained experience, I had become’ 
keenly alive to the unpleasant depen- 
dence of my situation, and I had resolv- 
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ed to apply to him on the subject, when 
he very fortunately saved me the trouble. 
This sense of my dependence was the 
cause of my choice of the law as my 
profession ; had I consulted my incli- 
nations, I should, perhaps, have rather 
chosen the army—but I thought that in 
the law, if f had any talent, I should 
have better opportunities of displaying 
it, and by means of my own exertions, 
attain that envied independence which 
was now the summit of my wishes. 

. I staid at college only two years, and 
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devoted most of that time to the theo- 
retical study of the law ; as I did not 
aim at academical distinctions, I was lit- 
tle concerned with the general business 
of the University. A firm resolution 
which I had made not to exceed the 
limits of my allowance, caused me to 
exert a scrupulous economy in all my 
expences, and was the means of prevent- 
ing my giving in to many college im- 
prudences, which frequently hold out 
temptations too strong for youthful pas- 


sions to withstand. 
To be continued. 
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From La Belle Assemblee, October 1817. 


EORGES PETROWICH, better 
known by the name of Czerny 
Georges, that is to say, Black George, 
was born of a noble Servian family, in 
the neighbourhood of Belgrade. Before 
he had attained the age of manhood he 
was one day met bya Turk, who, with 
an imperious air, ordered him to stand 
out of the way; at the same time declar- 
ing that he would blow out his brains. 
Czerny Georges, however, prevented him 
from putting this threat into execution, 
and by the discharge of a pistol imme- 
diately laid him dead on the ground. To 
avoid the dangerous consequences of this 
affair, he took refuge in ‘Transylvania, 
and entered the military service of 
Austria, in which he quickly obtained 
the rank of non-commissioned officer. 
His Captain having ordered him to be 
punished, Czerny Georges challenged 
and killed him. He thea returned to 
Servia, where, at the age of twenty-five, 
he became the Chief of one of those 
bands of malcontents which infest every 
part of the Turkish dominions, who 
pride themselves upon the title of 
Kleptai, or Brigand, and whom the non- 
ussulman population consider as their 
avengersand liberators. Czerny Georges, 


death, the father of Czerny, shocked at 
so many horrors, determined to abandon 
the banners of his son, whom he had 
previously joined. ‘The old man even 
threatenéd to deliver up the whole troop 
to the power of the Turks, unless they 
immediately consented to relinquish the 
useless contest. Czerny conjured him 
to alter his resolution; but the old man 
persisted, and set out for Belgrade. His 
son followed him. Having arrived at 
the Servian outposts, he threw himself 
on his knees, and again entreated that 
his father would not betray his country ; 
but finding him inflexible, he drew out 
a pistol, fired it, and thus became the 
murderer of his parent. 

The Serviansstill continued to augment 
the band of Czerny Georges. Embol- 
dened by the numerous advantages he 
had obtained, this Chief at length sallied 
from his forests, besieged Belgrade, and 
on the Ist of December, 1806, forced 
that important fortress to surrender. 
Being proclaimed Generalissimo of his 
nation, he governed it with unlimited 
power, ‘The principal nobles and 
ecclesiastics, under the presidency of the 
Archbishop, formed a kind of senate, or 
synod, which assembled at Semandriah, 
and which claimed the right of exercising 
the sovereignty. But Czerny Georges 


encamped in the thick forests, waged 
war against the Turks with unheard-of annulled the acts of the assembly, and 
cruelty ; he spared neither age nor sex, declared, by a decree, that “during his 
and extended his ravages throughout the life no one should rise above him ; that 
whole province of Servia. ‘The ‘Turks he was sufficient in himself, and stood in 
having, by way of retaliation condemned no need of advisers.” In 1807 he order- 
twenty-six of the principal Servians to ed one of his brothers to be hanged for 
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= trifling want of respect towards 
im. 

The conquest of Servia was accom- 
panied by the massacre of the Turks; 
no mercy was shown even to those 
who voluntarily surrendered themselves. 
Czerny Georges, being attacked by an 
army of 50,000 Mussulmans, valiantly 
defended the banks of the Morave; and 
had he possessed the means of obtaining 
foreiga officers to discipline the intrepid 
Servians, he might perhaps have re- 
established the kingdom of Servia, which, 
under Stephen III. resisted the Moguls, 
and under Stephen Ducian included 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Bosnia. In 
1387, Servia, though tributary to the 
Turks, still retained its national Princes, 
who assumed the title of Despots; in 
1463 they were succeeded by a Turkish 
Pasha. ‘Their houses became extinct in 
1560. 

Czerny Georges was tall and well 
made; but his appearance was altogether 
savage and displeasing, owing to the 
disproportionate length of his counten- 
ance, his small and sunken eyes, bald 
forehead, and his singular method of 
wearing his hair gathered together in 
One enormous tress, which hung down 
upon his shoulders, His violent spirit 
was marked by an exterior of coldness 
and apathy ; he sometimes passed whole 
hours without uttering a single syllable, 
and he could neither read nor write. He 
never resorted to thediversion of hunting 
above once during the year. He was 
then accompanied by from three to four 
hundred Pandours, who assisted him in 
waging a deadly war against the wolves, 
foxes, deer, and wild goats which inhabit 
the forests of fertile but uncultivated Ser- 
via. The entire produce of his hunting 
was publicly sold for his own profit. He 
also sought to augment his patrimony by 
confiscations. 

At the treaty of peace in 1812, Russia 

rovided for the interests of Servia. 
That province was acknowledged to be 
a vassal, and tributary to the Porte. 
Czerny Georges retired to Russia; and 
lived at Kissonoff, in Bessarabia. His 
return to Servia in disguise, hisdiscovery, 
and execution, have been recently made 
public. 
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From the London Literary Gazette, Oct, 1817, 
CZERNI GEORGE. 
[ By the Author of ** Parts,” a Poem. ] , 
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; WAS noon !---a crimson banner play’d 
Above thy rampart port, Belgrade ; 

From time to time the gong’s deep swell 

Rose thundering from the citadel ; 

And soon, the trampling charger’s din 

Told of some mustering pomp within. 

But all without was still and drear, 

The long streets wore the hue of fear, 

All desert, but where some quick eye 

Peer’d from the curtain’d gallery ; . 

Or crouching slow from roof to roof 

The Servian glanced, then shrunk aloof, 

Eager, yet dreading to look on 

The bus’ness to be that day done. 


The din grew thicker---trampling feet 
Seem’d rushing to the central street. 
Twas fill’d---the city’s idle brood, 
Scatter’d before, few, haggard, rude: 
Then came the Spahis, pressing on 
With kettledrum and gonfalon ; 

And ever, at the cymbal’s elash, 

Upshook their spears the sudden flash, 

Till like ashatter’d, sable sail, 

Wheel’d o’er the rear the black-horse tail ; 
All hurrying, like men who yield, 

Or men who seek some final field. 


They lead a captive ; the Pashaw 
From his large eye draws back with awe ; 
All tongues are silent in the group 
Who round that fearful stranger troop : 
He still has homage, tho’ his hands 
Are straining in a felon’s bands. 

No Moslem he; his brow is bare, 

Save one wild tress of raven hair, 

Like a black serpent deeply bound, 
Where once sate Servia's golden round. 
His neck bends deep, and many a stain 
Of blood shows how it feels the chain ; 
A peasant’s robe is o’er him flung, 

A swordless sheath beside him hung ; 
He sits a charger, but a slave 


Now holds the bridle of the brave. 
*% *& * *& * *% 


And now they line the palace square, 
A splendid sight, as noon’s full glare 
Pours on their mass of plume and zone, 
Arms rough with gold and dazzling stune, 
Silk horse-nets, shaw]s of Indian dye 
O’er brows of savage majesty. 


But where’s the fetter’d rider now ? 
A flag above, a block below 
An Ethiop headsman low’ ring near, 
Show where must close his stern career : 
A thousand eyes are fix’d to mark 
The fading of his eye’s deep spark, 
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The quicken’d heaving of his vest--- 

But all within it was at rest : 

There was ne quivering nerve, his brow 
Scarce bent upon the rout below ; 

He stood in settled stately gloom,--- 

A warrior’s statue on his tomb. 

A trumpet rang, the turban’d line 

Clash’d up their spears, the headsman’s sign--- 
Then like the flame, burst from the forge, 
Blaz’d thy dark visage, Czern1 GEORGE. 


He knew that trumpet’s Turkish wail, 
His guide thro’ many a mountain vale, 
When, scattering like the hunted deer, 
The Moslem felt his early spear ; 

He heard it when the Servian targe 

Broke down the Dehli’s desperate charge, 
And o’er the flight his scimetar 

Was like the flashing of a star : 

That day, his courser to the knee 

Was bath’d in blood---and Servia free--- 
That day, before he sheathed his blade, 
He stood a sovereign in Belgrade ; 

The field, the throne, were on that eye 


Which wander’d now so wild and high.--- 
* * * * % x 


The hour had waned, the sunbeam fell 
Full on the palace pinnacle, 
The golden crescent on its spire 
Beam’d o’er a cross !---his eye shot fire ; 
That cross was o’er the crescent set 
The day he won the coronet. 
He dash’d away a tear of pride, 
His hand was darted to his side ; 
No sword was there, a bitter smile 
Told the stern spirit’s final thrill ; 
Yet all not agony---afar 
Mark’d he no cloud of Northern war ? 
Swell’d on his prophet ear no clang 
Of tribes that to their saddles sprang ? 
No Russian cannon’s heavy hail--- 
In vengeance smiting the Serail ? 
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The whole was but a moment’s trance, 
It ’scaped the turban’d rabble’s glance ; 
A sigh, a stride, a stamp, the whole--- 
Time measures not the tides of soul. 


He was absorb’d in dreams, nor saw 
Th’ impatient glare of the Pashaw ; 
Nor saw the headsman’s backward step, 
To give his axe the wider sweep ; 
Down came the blow---the self-same smile 
Was lingering on the dead lip still, 
When ’mid the train the pikeman bore 
The bloody head of the Pandour. 


*& ” * * * * 


The night was wild, the atabal 
Scarce echo’d on the rampart wall ; 
Scarce heard the shrinking centinel 
The night-horn in the tempest’s yell. 
But forms, as shot the lightning’s glare, 
Stole sHent through that Palace square ; 
And thick and dim a weeping groupe, 
Seem’d o’er its central spot to stoop. 
The storm a moment paused, the moon 
Broad froma hurrying cloud-rift shone ; 
It shone upon a headless trunk, 
Raised in their arms---the moon-beam sunk, 
And all was dimness ; but the beat 
Came sudden as of parting feet ; 
And sweet and solemn voices pined 
In the low lapses of the wind. 
’T was like the hymn, when soldiers bear 
A soldier to his sepulchre.--- 
The lightning gave a blaze, the square 
Was bright, but all was desert there ; 
Yet far, as far as eye could strain, 
Was seen the remnant of a train ; 
A wavering shadow of a crowd, 
Around some noble burthen bow’d. 
*T was gone---and all was night once more, 
Wild rain, and whirlwind’s doubied roar. 
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COLTER, THE NORTH-AMERICAN HUNTER. 


From La Belle Assemblee, October 1817. 


(THE following interesting narrative is 
selected from the Travels in the inte- 
rior of America, by John Bradbury, F. 
L.S. London, a work recently pub- 
lished in Liverpool. 

_ Colter came to St. Louis in May,1810, 
ina small canoe, from the head-waters of 
the Missouri, adistance of three thousand 
miles, which he traversed in thirty days: 
I saw him on his arrival, and received 
from him an account of his adventures af- 
ter he had separated from Lewis and 
Clarke’s party : one of these, from its 
singularity, [ shall relate, 


: 


On the arrival of the party on the head 
waters of the Missouri, Colter observing 
an appearance of abundance of beaver 
being there, he got permission to remain 
and hunt for some time, which he did, in 
company with a man of the name of Dix- 
on, who had traversed the immense tract 
of country from St. Louis to the head- 
waters of the Missouri alone. 

Soon after he departed from Dixon, 
he trapped in company with a hunter 
named Potts ; and aware of the hostility 
of the Blackfeet Indians, one of whom 
had been killed by Lewis, they set their 
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traps at night and took them up early in 
the morning, remaining concealed during 
the day. They were examining their 
traps early one morning in a creek, about 
six miles from that braneh of the Mis- 
souri called Jefferson’s Fork, and were 
ascending in a canoe, when they suddenly 
heard a great noise, resembling the tram- 
pling of animals; but they could not as- 
certain the fact, as the high perpendicular 
banks on each side of the river impeded 
their view. Colter immediately pronoun- 
ced it to be occasioned by Indians, and 
advised an instant retreat, but was accu- 
sed of cowardice by Potts, who insisted 
that the noise was caused by buffaloes ; 
and they proceeded on. 

Ina few minutes afterwards their doubts 
were removed, by a party of Indians 
making their appearance on both sides of 
the creek, to the amount of five or six 
hundred, who beckoned them to come 
ashore. As retreat was now impossible, 
Colter turned the head of the canoe to 
the shore; and at the moment ofits touch- 
ing, an Indian seized the rifle belonging 
to Potts ; but Colter, wha is a remarka- 
bly strong man, immediately retook it 
and handed it to Potts, who remained 
in the canoe, and on receiving it pushed 
off into theriver. He had scarcely quit- 
ted the shore when an arrow was shot at 
him, and he cried out, “ Colter, I am 
wounded !” Colter remonstrated with 
him on the folly of attempting to escape, 
and urged him to come ashore. Instead 
of complying, he instantly levelled his 
rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead on 
the spot. This conduct, situated as he 
was, may appear to have been an act of 
madness ; but it was doubtless the effect 
of sudden,but sound reasoning; for,if ta- 
ken alive, he must have expected to be tor- 
tured to death, according to their custom. 
He was instantly pierced with arrows so 
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foot ianguage, and was also well aquain- 
ted with Indian custom ; he knew he had ~ 
to run for his life, with the dreadful oddsi 
of five or six hundred against him, and 

those armed Indians ; therefore cunningly 

replied that he was avery bad runner, 

although he was considered by the hunt- 

ers as remarkably swift. The chief now 

commanded the party to remain station- 

ary, and led Colter out on the prairies 

three or four hundred yards, and releas- 

ed him, bidding him to save himself if 

he could. At that instant the horri:l war- 

hoop sounded in the ears of poor Colter, 

who, urged with the hope of preserving 
life, ran with a speed at which he was 
himselfsurprised. He proceeded towards 
the Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a 
plain six miles in breadth, abounding 
with the prickly pear, on which he was 
every instant treading with his naked 
feet. Heran nearly half way across the 
plain before he ventured to look over his 
shoulder, when he perceived that the In- 
dians were very much scattered ,and that he 
had gained ground to a considerable dis- 
tance from the main body ; but one In- 
dian, who carried a spear, was much be- 
fore all the rest, and not more than a hun- 
dred yards from him. A faint gleam of 
hope now cheered the heart of Colter ; 
he derived confidence, from the belief 
that escape was within the bounds of 
possibility, but that confidence was near- 
ly being fatal to him, for be exerted him- 
self to such a degree that the blood gush- 
ed from his nostrils, and soon almost 
covered the forepart of his body. He 
had now arrived within a mile of the ri- 
ver, when he distinctly heard the appal- 
ling sound of footsteps behind him, and 
every instant expected to feel the spear 
of his pursuer. Again he turned his 
head, and saw the savage not twenty 
yards from him. Determined, if possi- 


numerous, that, to use the language of ble, to avoid the expected blow, he sud- 


Colter, “« He was made a riddle of !” 
They now seized Colter, stripped him 
entirely naked, and began to consult on 
the manner in which he should be put to 
death. They were first inclined to set 
him up as a mark to shoot at; but the 
chief interfered, and seizing him by the 
shoulder, asked him if he could run fast ? 
Colter, who had been some time among 
the Kee-kat-sa, or Crow Indians, had in 
a considerable degree acquired the Black- 


denly stopped, turned round, and spread 
out his arms. The Indian, surprised by 
the suddenness of the action, and perhaps 
at the bloody appearance of Colter, also 
attempted to stop, but, exhausted with 
running, he fell whilst endeavouring-to 
throw his spear, which stuck in the 
ground, and broke in his hand. Colter 
instantly snatched up the pointed part, 
with which he pioned him to the earth, 
and then continued his flight. 
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The foremost of the Indians on arri- 
ving at the place, stopped till others came 
up to join them, when they set up a hid- 
eous yell. Every moment of this time 
was improved by Colter, who although 
fainting and exhausted, succeeded in 
gaining the skirting of the cotton-wood 
trees, on the borders of the Fork, through 
which he ran, and plunged into the river. 
Fortunately for him a little below this 
place there was an island, against the u 
per point of which a raft of drift timber 
had lodged; he dived under the raft, and, 
after several efforts, got his head above 
water among the trunks of the trees, cov- 
ered over with smaller wood to the depth 
of several feet. Scarcely had he secured 
himself, when the’ Indians arrived on the 
river, screeching and yelling, as Colter 
expressed it, “like so many devils.” 
They were frequently on the raft daring 
the day, and were seen through the chinks 
by Colter, who was congratulating him- 
selfon his escape, until the idea arose 
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that they might set the raft on fire. In 
this horrible suspense he remained until 
night, when, hearing no more of the In- 
dians, he dived from under the raft, and 
swam silently down the river to a consid- 
erable distance, when he landed and trav- 
elled all night. 

Although happy in having escaped from 
the Indians, his situation was still dread- 
ful: he was completely naked, under a 
burning sun: the soles of his feet were 
entirely filled with the thorns of the 
prickly pear; he was hungry, and bad 
no means of killing game, although he 
saw abundance round him, and wasat least 
seven days’ journey from Lisa’s Fort, on 
the Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaune 
river. ‘These were circumstances under 
which almost any man but an American 
hunter would have despaired. He arri- 
ved at the fort in seven days, having sub- 
sisted on a root much esteemed by the In- 
dians of the Missouri, now known by nat- 
uralists as sporal ea esculenta, 
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VIEW OF THE CHANGE OF MANNERS IN SCOTLAND 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 


TENHAT the manners of the times I write 

- of may be shewn in a fuller light, I 
shall giveMr.Barclay’s relation of the most 
memorable things that passed in his father’s 
house from the beginning of the century 
to the year 14, in which his father died.— 
“My brother,” says he, “* was married in 
the year four, at the age of twenty-one ; 
few men were unmarried after this time 
of life. I myself was married by my 
friends at eighteen, which was thought a 
properage, Sir James Stuart’s marriage 
with President Dalrymple’ssecond daugh- 
ter, brought together a number of peo- 
ple related to both families. At the 
signing of the eldest Miss Dalrymple’s 
contract the year bare, there was an en- 
tire hogshead of wine drank that night, 
and the number of people at Sir James 
Stuart’s was little less. ‘The marriage 
was in the President’s house, with as 
many of the relations as it would hold. 
The bride’s favours were all sewn on her 
gown, from top to bottom, and round the 
heck and sleeves. 
€mony was performed, the whole com- 
pany ran to her, and pulled off the favours ; 


The moment the cer- féte, he 


in an instant she was stripped of them all. low footstool, the bed covered with 


The next ceremony was the garter, which 
the bridegroom’s man attempted to pull 
from her leg, but shedropt it on the floor; 
it was a white and silver ribband, which 
was cut in small morsels to every one in. 
company. ‘The bride’s mother then came 
in with a basket of favours belonging to 
the bridegroom: those and the bride’s 
were the same with the bearings of the 
families ; hers were pink and white, his, 
blue and gold colour.” 

The company dined and supped toge- 
ther, and had a ball in the evening; the 
same next day at Sir James Stuart’s, Oa 
Sunday there went from the President’s 
house to church twenty-three couple all 
in high dress; Mr. Barclay, then a boy, 
led the youngest Miss Dairymple, who 
was the last of them. They filled the 
galleries of the church from the King’s 
seat to the wing loft. The feasting contin- 
ued till they had gone thro’ all the friends 
of the family, with a ball every night, 

As the baptism was another public 

goes on to describe it thus :— 

“On the fourth week after the lady’s 
delivery, she was set on her bed, on a 
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some neat piece of sewed work, or white 
satin, with three pillows at her back, 
covered with the same, she in full dress, 
with a Jappet head-dress, and a fan in her 
hand. Having informed her acquain- 
tance what day sheis tosee company, 
they all come and pay their respects to 
her, standing or walking a little through 
the room, for there are no chairs ; they 
drink a glass of wine and eat a piece of 
cake, and then give place to others. 
Towards the end of the week all the 
friends were asked to what was called 
the Cummerfealls; this was a supper 
where every gentleman brought a pint of 
wine, to be drank by him and his wife. 
The supper was, a ham at the head, and 
a pyramid of fowls at the bottom, hens 
and ducks below, partridges at top ; there 
was an eating posset in the middle of 
the table, with dried fruits and sweet- 
meats at the sides. 


Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China. 


When they had’ 
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finished their supper, the meat was re- 
moved, and in an instant every one flew 
to the sweetmeats to pocket them, on 
which a scramble ensued, chairs over-- 
turned, and every thing on the table 
wrestling and pulling at one another with 
the utmost noise and violence. When 
all was quiet, they went to the stoups 
(for there were no bottles for wine,) of 
which the women had a good share; for, 
though it was a disgrace to be seen 
drunk, yet it was noneto bea little in- 
toxicated in good company. A few 
days after this, the same company were 
asked to the christening, which was 
always in the church, all in high dress, a 
number of them young ladies, who were 
called maiden cimmers; one of them 
presented the child to the father. After 
the ceremony, they dined and supped 
together, and the night often concluded 


by a ball.” 
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ELLIS’S JOURNAL OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


CONCLUDED. 


Oe last Number brought the Chi- 
nese Embassy to that condition 
which in military movements is called 
retrograding, and which in the present 
case might be called retro-tracking. 
‘They had seen Pekin, resisted the plea- 
sant ceremony of having their heads 
bumped against the ground, shammed 
Abra’m, and were ordered to go home 
again without the joy of viewing the 
celestial presence. Sailing along a ca- 
nal, with an occasional walk upon its 
banks, is not the best mode of acquiring 
information respecting a country ; but 
still where every thing is curious, there 
is a good deal of amusing information to 
be picked up even in this way. We 
shall accordingly proceed with our trav- 
ellers to Canton, and note the memora- 
bilia on their way. 

Polytheism in the most extended 
sense is the Chinese faith, though it ap- 
pears that with all their gods there is less 
regard paid to religion in this country 
than in almost any other at all removed 
from barbarism. Priests and people are 
alike indifferent to the worship of supe- 
rior intelligences ; the former indeed 
perform a few idle ceremonies, but the 


Deum cole keeps no pace with the Re- 
gem serva among these paltry slaves. 
Their superstitious legends are however 
gross and absurd enough to obtain a 
zealous belief (for zeal is generally in 
proportion to incredibility,) and they 
have many temples: several of these 
Mr. Ellis visited, and we copy what is 
most curious from his narrative respect- 
ing them. At Tong-chow 

“The Miao or Temple, occupied by 
Lord Macartney, is now the residence 
of the Koong-yay. I went yesterday 
morning to a smaller temple, which had 
nothing remarkable on the outside ; in 
a small apartment on the left of the en- 
trance, there were four figures, two male 
and two female, all gorgeously drest, the 
male as warriors ; in the hands of one 
of the females there was a leaf of a plant : 
within the inner and larger hall there 
were several figures ranged on each 
side, some with crowns and others with 
fillets. The principal objects of adora- 
tion were two figures standing in a recess, 
fronting the entrance of the hall, a male 
and a female, the latter holding the fruit 
of the water-lily in her hand ; these 
were still more richly drest than the oth- 
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ers. Some bundles of feathers were 
hanging before them, and pots for in- 
cense were placed on the table. The 
male figures were short and thick ; this 
may therefore be considered the Chinese 
standard of beauty, man being usually 
disposed to attribute his notions of per- 
fection to the form under which the 
Deity is portrayed.” 

At Tien-sing, another small temple, 
dedicated, as stated, to the God of Fire, 
was inspected, 

“ His igneous godship was a short 
figure seated on a throne, holding a 
drawn sword in one hand and a serpen- 
tine* ring in the other ; two dwarf-like 
figures stood near him, each with rings : 
there were three other figures, less per- 
fect, on the side of the building. ‘This 
Miao was under repair, and the work- 
men were cooking their victuals in the 
very sanctum. Religion seems to sit 
very easily on the Chinese. In their 
feelings on this head they resemble the 
ancient Pagans; the worship of the gods 
forms part of civil institutions and daily 
habits, but never deeply influences their 
passions. It would be wrong to attribute 
the late edicts against the Christians to re- 
ligious persecution ; they arose from an al- 
leged connexion with the malcontents, 
not, | understand, without foundation.” 

On the 6th of September, a Mahome- 
dan mosque, of which there are several 
in the province through which the mis- 
sion was then passing, was seen: Mr.» 
Ellis thinks that Mahomedans are eligi- 
ble to all offices in China. 

Another temple was visited on the 9th. 
It was dedicated to— 

“The Eternal Mother,or principa!Chi- 
nese female divinity. The figure of the 
goddess had a white cloth thrown over it, 
and a crown on the head ; in her hand 
she held a leaf: there were two attend- 
ant figures, of smaller size, in the same 
shrine ; some other figures were placed 
hear the wall on one side.” 

It is observed that religion seems to 
be on the decline, as all these buildings, 
the temples, are going to ruin. 

The next which was inspected was 
said to be dedicated to Kwae-sing, and 
bore the extraordinary name of “ The 


‘eens 
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Devil. Star’s Chamber.” A le to 
Chung-wang-hai, a full-bearded god 
upon a throne, the entrance to whose 
presence was guarded by two figures of 
men in armour, apparently of stone, 
accoutred, 
was the next object of curiosity. At 
Sang-yuen, the god Fo with eight arms, 
exactly similar to the idols of the Hin- 
doos, occupied a temple, and several 
colossal figures of warriors were repre- 
sented as statues of distinguished Man- 
darins, Another is thus described— 

“In the largest Miao, the most re- 
markable object I observed was the mo- 
del ot a Pagoda or Paou-la, about four- 
teen feet high, of thirteen stories ; each 
story was filled with small gilt figures, 
not ill exeeuted, in wood. ‘lhe princi- 
pal figures were also wooden, but imitat- 
ing bronze ; in general the colossal fig- 
ures are baked clay. Notwithstanding 
the coarseness of the materials, the or- 
naments of the drapery are represented 
with great fidelity and mihuteness ; one 
of these temples was used as a stable, 
and the other as a farm-house.” 

Near Kei-kho-chin, at the junction of 
the river Wun-kho with the canal, the 
boats offer up sacrifices at the Loong- 
wang-Miao or Temple of the Dragon 
King ; the first at which Mr. Ellis, as 
he strangely expresses himself, saw “ the 
business* of religion going on.” The 
boatmen burnt some iucense before the 
idol, and prostrated themselves, while 
the priests struck upon the gong, and 
received a few copper coins for their 
trouble. Dragons surrounded the idol. 

But not to detain our readers longer 
among the temples than is necessary to 
afford a tolerable idea of them, we shall 
conclude with the description of only 
one other, namely, that of Ning-niang, 
which may be taken as a sample of the 
most perfect and celebrated. 

“ Tt was, as usual, divided into courts, 
four in number, the two inner appropri- 
ated to the priests. The first contained 
two square pavilions, with richly deco- 
rated roofs; on the several pinnacles 
were small figures of animals ; the frieze 
looked like green enamel, and hada 
very pleasing effect ; the tiles were of 





* Serpentine, we suppose, means here formed of a 
*erpent, and not waving. 


* In another plate he talks of the “ professional 
eraft” of the priesthood. 
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bright yellow. In these pavilions were 
large slabs of black marble placed up- 
right on pedestals, on which were in- 
scriptions, Galleries on each side con- 
tained the usual figures of civil and mili- 
tary Mandarins. At the very extreme 
of this court was a colossal statue of the 
dragon king. Having passed through 
the first court, we entered that contain- 
ing the divinity, representing the Empe- 
ror’s mother, to whom the Miao is dedi- 
cated ; she was seated with two attend- 
ants standing near her, a yellow robe 
was thrown round the body, and on her 
head was a crown or large bonnet : the 
figure was richly gilt. ‘The cross-beams 
of the ceiling were decorated with golden 
dragons on a bright blue ground. Round 
the roofs of the temple were ornaments 
resembling spears and tridents. A lus- 
tre, composed of horn lanterns and 
strings of coloured glass beads, hung 
from the centre: two large horn lan- 
terns were on each side of the altar, with 
polished metal skreens near them, used 
as reflectors to increase the brilliancy 
when the whole are lighted. Every 
part of the roof was richly carved and 
gilt, and surrounded by a frieze varie- 
gated with green, red, and black deco- 
rations. In the open area of the court, 
a metal vessel, shaped not unlike a éa or 
pagoda, was placed, where incense is 
kept burning ; the gongs, drums, and 
other instruments belonging to the tem- 
ple, corresponded to the superiority of 
the rest of the edifice. We found the 
priests very well disposed to do the hon- 
ours, and they were perfectly satisfied 
with an offering of a dollar.” 

A statue of Confucius in another tem- 
‘ple gave the legislator with African fea- 
tures ! 

Dragging along at the average rate of 
about twenty-five miles a day, the travel- 
lers could only observe a few of the cus- 
toms, and little of the arts, as they are 
cultivated by the Chinese. On the 
banks of the rivers and canals which 
‘formed their route, (the Peiho, Euho, 
Yellow, and Yan-y-tse rivers, the Po- 
wang Lake an inland sea, the Shan-kho, 
&c. river) they noticed the cultivation 
of millet, tobacco, cotton-plant, buck- 
wheat, hemp, and a small species of bean. 
Willows and poplars prevailed ; but 
oaks, shaddock, and orange trees were 
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also common, and of fruits the mee tree, 
bearing a sort of small cherry, and the 
wild-fig climbiug up the walls like ivy. 
To these we may add the tallow tree, 
which resembles a maple, and is beauti- 
ful in its foliage and berries in their dif- 
ferent stages, some with the outward 
husk,still green, some brown, and others, 
freed of the covering, of a pure white, 
and the size of a large pea, called by the 
Chinese “ Skin-oil-fruit,” from which 
the tallow is obtained by compression ia 
a mill, and sold in large cakes: the 
camphor tree, evergreen and handsome : 
the varnish tree, cultivated as plantations, 
not higher than a young fruit tree, leaves 
laurel-shaped, of a light green and dow- 
ny feel, but producing sores if bruised ; 
the varnish from this tree is extraeted by 
slitting the bark: and the wax bush, 
which resembles the thorn, and bears a 
crop of wax deposited upon its branches 
by atribe of insects. Of pasture land 
very little was seen ; cows and buffaloes 
were feeding on grass very closely grazed. 

The population of China Mr, Ellis 
thinks much overrated in European state- 
ments. ‘Their own writers do not pre- 
tend to more than 200 millions, and this 
is probably a great exaggeration. The 
finances are dreadfully deranged ; but 
the lower orders, in the opinion of the 
writer, whose acquaintance with Persia, 
Turkey, and the parts of India not Brit- 
ish, renders him a competent judge of the 
fact, are comparatively more comfortable 
than the natives of these countries. 

In their dealings the copper’ Tchen is 
the only coin in circulation, the precious 
metals being received according to the 
weight and fineness as an article of bar- 
ter rather than as a circulating medium. 
Dollars have only a fixed value as rep- 
resenting a certain quantity of silver, and 
the tael, or ounce of silver, is an imagin- 
ary coin for keeping accounts ; its value 
is 6s.8d. ster. ‘During the Ming dynasty, 
it is stated that paper was in circulation. 

Their music is of the most miserable 
kind, noise being the substitute for melo- 
dy. Yet the attraction at an evening 

lace of entertainment consisted of a 
Coat of blind musicians, The principal 
played on a complicated instrument con- 
sisting of a box about two feet long and 
one broad, with two bridges, over which 
were stretched some strings, while others 





passed underneath: it had two circular 
apertures about the middle, and the per- 
former used two small rods in touching 
the strings. Itseemed the simplest form 
of the harpsichord, and with a guitar and 
fiddle made tolerable harmony. 

Among their other customs we may 
notice the wheeling of women in wheel- 
barrows, as a visiting conveyance. In 
one instance Mr. Ellis saw two well- 
dressed, one on eacli side of the wheel ; 
in another there was also a boy in the 
machine. ‘The women, except the poor- 
est, are all painted, and instead of roses 
and lilies they lay a strong carnation all 
over their faces, which imparts to their 
angular-shaped but sparkling eyes still 
greater brilliancy. ‘The beggars were 
numerous and importunate to their coun- 
trymen, but luckily scorned to ask alms 
of such persons as our Embassy. They 
go about with a bell or a horn, and a 
basket ; and establishing themselves in a 
shop, they ring the one or blow the oth- 
er, till the basket is filled. An English 
thorough-paced pauper going to the pa- 
rish for relief, could not act with more 

erfect assurance. 

We have already noticed one of the 
sacrifices offered by the boatmen: these 
frequently occurred during the transport 
of the Embassy. On one occasion— 

‘‘A cock was killed early in the 
morning, and the bows of the boat 
sprinkled with the blood ; it was after- 
wards roasted, and spread with other 
eatables, consisting of boiled pork, salad 
and pickles, upon the forecastle, before a 
sheet of coloured paper : a pot of sham- 
shoo (a spirit distilled from rice,) with 
two small cups, and a pair of chop-sticks, 
were placed near the provisions. The 
son of the master of the boat officiated 
a3 priest, and the ceremony consisted in 
throwing two cups of the liquor and a 
little of the provisions overboard ; some 
gilt paper was then burnt, and two strings 
of crackers discharged ; the remainder 
of the provisions were carried away to 
feast upon. While this ceremony was 
carrying on, on the forecastle, the wo- 
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do not seem bad wea 
string rests against the thumb, and for 
that 






which are also appropriated to propi- 
tiate “ the evil spirit.” , 

One of the polite ceremonies of Chi- 
na consists in wearing a cap of the same 
description with that of a superior. 
Thus, though the authorities of Yang- 
choo-foo had put on their winter caps 
before the Embassy arrived in their pro- 
vince, they immediately resumed their 
summer caps when they found that 
Kwang (a Chinchae ! !) still wore his. 
The time of cap-changing in every distriet 
is regulated by the chief person; at Pekin 
the Emperor is “ the glass of fashion” 
to regulate this momentous affair. 

Of the military we have in this vol- 
ume various notices. ‘The Chinese had 
heard of the fame of Wellington, whom 
they seem to consider a great General, 
not only on account of his exploits, but 
because his name is so easy of pronun- 
ciation to them. Wee-Ling-Tong is 
accordingly a hero in China, as he is all 
over the rest of the globe, and were he 
not a foreigner, might be promoted to 
divine honours, as the Mandarin Quang- 
foot-zee, to whose auspices the suppres- 
sion of the late rebellion is attributed, 
has been by the Emperor, 

It would require such another as the 
British Warrior to make any thing of the 
soldiers of China. In the northern 
they seem to be an undisciplined rabble— 

‘“< OF all arms, matchlocks, bows and 
arrows, swords, shields, and quilted 
breast-plates. Their bow is shaped like 
the Persian bow, that is, not a continu- 
ed arch; but, unlike the latter, it re- 
quires little strength to draw them ; 
their arrows are deeply feathered, more 
than three feet long, with a pointed blade 
at the end not barbed. Chinese match- 
locks (continues Mr, Ellis) are the worst 
I have ever seen ; originally of il! con- 


struction, they are kept in such bad or- 
der, that they must become perfectly 


useless. 


The swords are short and 
well-shaped, being slightly curved, and 
pons. The bow- 


purpose a broad ring of bone or 


men on board wereburning paperand in- some hard substance is worn to protect 
cense before the idol that always stands in the skin.” 


a shrine in the aftermost part of the boat.” 


The public executioners sometimes 


The autumnal full moon was wor- acted as a police, and kept off the popu- 
shipped with similar offerings, part of lace with long whips: these wore co- 


3B Arnengum. Vol. 2. 
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nical caps, the soldiers things like clouts 
wrapt round their heads. When mili- 
tary honours are decided, the men kneel 
to fire the salute, utter a dismal shout, 
and a band of music (the concord of 
whose sweet sounds is likened to a my- 
riad of cracked penny trumpets) strikes 
up an air of national triumph. 

The Chinese archers were exercised 
to gratify Lord Amherst, at Kua-choo. 

“They shot tolerably well at a tar- 
get about the height of a man, using 
much gravity and ceremony in handling 
their bow and arrow ; the distance was 
forty yards. ‘This was followed by a 
few matchlock-men, who kept up a run- 
ning fire, round a man, upon whom they 
wheeled and advanced as the pivot. 
The movements resembled those of light 
troops, and not ill executed: they load- 
ed and fired quicker, and with more 
precision, than was expected from their 
unmilitary appearance inline. All these 
evolutions were performed to the beat of 
adrum. It is not unusual at the milita- 
ry posts to have the places where each 
file is to stand chalked, to secure their 
keeping equal distances.” 

Towards Canton, the soldiers were 
found to wear armour ; and we shall 
conclude our extract respecting the mili- 
tary, with an account of an examination 
of students for a licentiate’s degree in 
the art of war. It may be observed,that 
this is the middle step between Bache- 
Jor and Doctor. Our punsters about the 
Canon law would be quite at home here. 

“The place might be called a stadium 
of about 200 yards in length: at the 
upper end, a temporary hall had been 
erected, with an elevated throne or seat ; 
a row of Mandarins, in their full dresses, 
occupied each side; but the distance 
at which I stood did not enable me to 
ascertain whether the raised part was 
occupied by some Mandafins, or by a 
representation of the Imperial presence. 
At the extremity opposite to the hall,was 
a wall of masonry, intended as a butt for 
military practice ; and, at a short dis- 
tance in advance, a py-loo, from which 
the candidates, on horseback, armed with 
a bow and three arrows, started ; the 
marks at which they fired, coverof with 
white paper, were about the height of a 
man, and somewhat wider, placed at in- 
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tervals of fifty yards ; the object was to brilliancy of their colouring: the designs 
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strike these marks successively with the 

arrows, the horses being kept at full” 
speed. Although the bull’s-eye was noti 
always hit, the target was never missed ; 

the distance was trifling, not exceeding 

fifteen or twenty feet. It appeared to 

me, that the skill was most displayed in 

charging the bow without checking the 

horse. ‘The candidates were young 

Mandarins, bandsomely drest ; their 

horses, trimmings, and accoutrements 

were in good order ; the arrows were 

merely pointed without barbs, to pre- 

vent accidents, the spectators being with- 

in a few yards of the marks.” 

The funerals in China are, like every 
thing else, very ceremoniously perform- 
ed. ‘The mourners display violent and 
regular grief. The women attend in 
chairs covered with white, the mourning 
colour, and with caps on their heads, 
like the working caps of mechanics in 
England. ‘The coffin, in the instance 
seen by our countrymen, was plain ; 
but the frame that supported it was gilt, 
and made of immense beams of timber ; 
some figures of women, nearly as large 
as life, and full drest, were carried in 
the front. 

Our travellers saw the fish-vulture 
employed : these birds, about the size 
of Muscovy ducks, are trained to dive 
and catch fish for their masters. 

We have noticed, that on great occa- 
sions there is a particular ceremony in 
handing round tea. ‘That used is a 
small-leafed, highly-flavoured green tea, 
called yu-tten. In the cups of the prin- 
cipal persons is a thin perforated silver 
plate, to keep the leaves down, while the 
infusion passes through. The cups used 
by Mandarins of rank resemble coftee- 
cups, and are placed in a wooden or 
metal saucer shaped like the Chinese 
boats. 

Atall the movements of the Embassy, 
the profusion of painted lanterns, some- 
times glittering on the banks, or illumi- 
nating the buildings, or floating down 
the stream, had a fanciful and splendid 
effect. We observe little notice of the 
fine arts. ‘Two horses in stone, ina 
stubble-field, were extremely rude in 
execution, but the saddles and housings 
were in better style. Several paintings 
on glass were remarked for the great 
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were tolerably executed, and the subjects embassy to China, he would have taken 


chosen from domestic life. 

The cities of China are divided into 
three classes, Foo, Chow, and Hien ; 
besides Poo, a hamlet ; Chiz, a milita- 
ry post with houses; and ‘T'ang, the post 
itself. ‘The Tartarized Chinese consti- 
tute eight classes, and are distinguished 
by different coloured banners. The 
Mantchoos, or ancient worshippers of 
Fo, have also eight banners ; as have 
the Mun-koos, who have adopted that 
worship since they entered China. 

Having gone to such length with Mr. 
Ellis’s volume, both by analysis and 
extracts, we shall neither visit Nanokin 
with him, nor follow the whole route to 
Canton, where the Embassy arrived 
safely and remained to the 20th of Jan- 
uary. ‘Thence they proceeded to Macao, 
and on the 3d of February reached 
Manilla. ‘The shipwreck of the Alceste 
has been too minutely recorded in the 
periodical press to admit of any novelty 
from us, further than an expression of 
our individual admiration of the cool- 
ness, intrepidity, skill, and conduct of 
Capt. Maxwell, whose behaviour, under 
circumstances of extraordinary peril, at 
Pulo, surrounded by Malay pirates, was 
worthy the noblest character of a British 
seaman. ‘The coloured view of his en- 
trenchment here is very interesting. 


From Batavia, on the 12th of April, our. 


wanderers sailed in the Ceasar, and an- 
chored in Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 27th of May. On the 
11th of June they again sailed ; made 
St. Helena on the 27th ; paid a visit to 
Buonaparte ; left the island on the 3d 
of July ; and arrived at Spithead on the 
17th of August. 

The conversations with the Ex-empe- 
ror are rather hacknied, and we shall 
only offer one remark on the dicta as- 
cribed to him,—that if he had sent an 


care to dispatch a person who would 
have observed all the prostrations requir- 
ed. We trust the difference between 
the Prince nt of England anda 
Corsican adventurer will always be held 
a sufficient answer, at least in this coun- 
try, for our not being prone to pursue 
exactly the same course ; and it may be 
further added, that what would have 
been a disgrace to a British nobleman, 
might have been unobjectionable in one - 
of the revolutionary dignitaries of the 
new order, , 

Towards the conclusion of the work, 
a slight notice is taken of Captain Max- 
well’s voyage towards Corea, and Coo- 
Choo, two kingdoms tributary to China, 
and his discovery of some hitherto un- 
explored islands; but as a separate work 
is advertised on this subject, we shal! not 
anticipate the more full and accurate in- 
formation. | 

We take our leave of Mr. Ellis, who, 
though not a practised writer, has af- 
forded us much entertainment. He has 
composed a valuable record, which is 
calculated to save public money by 
showing that no future embassy is like- 
ly to be sent to China, at least during 
the reign of the present monarch ; for 
we could not send any other ambassa- 
dor to do what Lord Amherst has re- 
fused, and there is no reason to expect 
that the ceremonious Mandarins will re- 
lax one iotain their pretensions. In this 
point of view the experiment is a saving 
one, though we think the diplomatic 
prudence of the author, in letting out so 
many secrets, very questionable, 

To the literary world there is one sub- 


ject of congratulation connected with 


this volume. It bodes a return to old 
prices ; for it is elegant, and cheaper 
than any work of the kind which has 
been published of late years. 








FINE 


ARTS. 


From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 25, 1817. 


DAVID’S NEW PAINTING, “* CUPID AND PSYCHE.” 


ee new production of the celebra- 
brated artist possesses merit of the 
first order, 
characteristics of the composition. 


Skill and grace are the chief Love. 


Psyche, voluptuously stretched on an 
tique bed, is sieeping in the arms of 
The beams of Aurora, which 
already gild the sammits of the distant 
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hills, warn the young god that it is time 
to quit his lovely mistress, He rises 
from the bed with the utmost caution, 
lest his motion should disturb the slum- 
ber of the innocent Psyche. 

In this picture the habitual style of the 
artist is not recognisable at the first 
“songs Hitherto M. David has perhaps 

n too inattentive to colouring, and has 
devoted himself to the production of fig- 
ures of the grand style. His Cupid, 
though exquisitely formed, possesses no 
ideal beauty, and there is even an expres- 
sion of vulgarity in the countenance ; 
the arms are too long and thin, there is 
little luxuriance in the colouring of the 
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hair, and the shades of the neck approxi- 
mate too nearly to black. But though 


M. David may have lost some portion:of. 


his taste for the antique and the grandi- 
ose of form, he has certainly improved in 
other particulars, which are not less im- 
portant to the art of painting ; we allude 
to truth of expression and force of colour- 
ing. His Psyche is designed with exqui- 
Site grace, and may be compared to the 
most beautiful of Titian’s Venuses for 
elegance of contour and truth of colour- 
ing in the flesh. ‘The picture altogether 
reminds the observer of the vigorous 
touch of Caravagio., 


Paris. 
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MRS. JOANNA BATLLIE. 


HE works of this lady have not ob- 
tained that portion of popular fa- 
vour which we decidedly think they 
merit, while those of other writers, of far 
inferior talent, have successively engross- 
ed the attention of the public. The 
great drawback on the fame of this ad- 
mirable genius, has been the injustice of 
comparing her dramas to those of Shak- 
speare, which, it is true, they somewhat 
resemble in the physiognomy of their 
style; but than which no two things of 
the same genus can be more different,al- 
though,perhaps, in their respective classes, 
the one is not much inferior to the other. 

Skakspeare was strictly the poet of ac- 
tions, and we learn what passes in the 
minds of his heroes by what they do, 
more than by what they say; but the 
dramatist of the passions throws, as it 
were intentionally,the action of her pieces 
behind the scenes, and only brings her 
characters into view when they are in a 
state of meditation or colloquial debate. 
There are, doubtless, several very noble 
specimens in Shakspeare of the same 
kind of writing in which this lady excels, 
particularly in Macbeth ; but he is al- 
ways most effective when he represents 
his heroes actuated by what they feel, 
rather than in telling us what they think. 





* See p. 112, 


Miss Baillie,on the contrary, isalways most 
interesting when she lays open the whole 
process of reflection in her’s, and generally 
fails when she attempts to bring theminto 
action. With the very highestrespect for 
the talents of this much-endowed author, 
we do therefore think that her geniusis not 
at all dramatic, tho’ she has executed her 
tasks in dialogue with surprising ability. 
Weare even of opinion, that she has not 
been a great frequenter of the theatre ; and 
we venture to assert, that she was but 
slightly acquainted with theplays of Shak- 
speare when she composed her earliest 
and the best ofherdramaticpoems. If she 
has ever attended the representation of a 
pantomime, she must have been sensible 
that the dialogue is, after all that has been 
written on the subject, the least effective 
part of a play; and that the skill of the 
dramatist consists in putting into the 
mouths of his characters the few short 
sentiments natural to their situation. 
Miss Baillie is not happy in the choice 
of situations, but she makes us acquainted. 
with the inflections of the mind under 
the governance of the passions, with a 
delicacy, justness, and poetical propriety, 
not inferior to Shakspeare himself, and 
with a degree of minuteness which the 
more rapid movement of his plots neces- 
sarily precluded. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more like the manners 
of mankind than the fictions of Shak- 
speare, or less so than those of this lady, 
and yet her characters think and feel 
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with as much of the genuine nature of popular, we never return to the perusal 


man, as those of the only poet with whom 
it is proper to compare her. Miss 
Baillie, as a female author, is the noblest 
in point of genius that has yet appeared ; 
she is even more than this—she is, her- 
self, the only one of her kind, and her 
peculiar merits can only be duly appre- 
ciated by comparing the greatest authors 
with her, when they happen to touch 
upon the same course of reflections. 

In thus stating our opinion, we trust 
it will not be supposed that we think 
her genius like that of Shakspeare— 
creative, supreme, and universal; for 
we consider it circumscribed, local, and 
uninventive; but it has opened to us 
sources Of poetical enjoyment hitherto 
unknown. If she has not created new 
worlds, she has, like Columbus, disco- 
vered others; and shewn us that what 
has hitherto been regarded as the waste 
and endless ocean of metaphysics, con- 
tains some of the richest and most mag- 
nificent regions of poetry.—Her genius 
ispurely didactic, but by a felicitous 
error, and the possession of the most 
admirable descriptive powers, she has 
adopted the engaging form of the drama 
toinculeate some of the finest lessons 
on the philosophy of the human mind ; 
teaching, at the same time, a moral as 
high as that which may be deduced 
from the most impressive representation. 

In point of elegance in imagery, Miss 
Baillie is as much superior to Shak- 
speare, as he excels her in the melody 
and variety of his numbers; but her 
characters want that peculiarity of ex- 
pression which is as necessary to distin- 
guish them from one another, as the 
features of the face, or any of the other 
external marks of individuality.: They 
are, in fact, but the personification of 
abstract notions; and the wonder is, 
that she should have been enabled to 
endow things in their own essence so 
general with so much spirit and life. 
In this respect they may be compared 
with the personification of Bunyan, for 
they are as much superior to the alle- 
gories of Spencer, as Othello, as a drama; 
Surpasses her tragedy of De Monfort. 

But, while we cannot praise Miss 
Baillie as'a dramatic writer, and indeed 
cannot persuade ourselves that she may 
‘ver produce a play that will “become 


of her productions without wonder and 
delight. Like the works of Michael 
Angelo and Raffaele, they seem to im- 
prove the oftener they are examined ; 
their merits require to be unfolded by 
study, and, as the principles upon which 
they have been composed are under- 
stood, we become attached even to their 
defects, as we respect the foibles and 
rsonal defects of our friends. 

Miss Baillie will undoubtedly be al- 
ways regarded as a dramatic writer, 
and her peculiar merits will, in conse- 
quence, perhaps be long of obtaining 
their just renown: but, in time, her 
name must be placed very high among 
the most illustrious in the literary an- 
nals of this country ; for, evenif the po- 
etical powers of her mind were much 
more stinted, there is a sweetness and 
humanity, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, breathing through all her works, 
that will for ever render them refreshing 
to the wearied or harassed mind. We 
are not aware of any poet of the present 
day who possesses the power of bestow- 
ing on the reader such a temperate sa- 
tisfaction. We open her volumes as we 
do our window on a fine evening, and 
we read even of the bad actions of her 
worst characters, as we look on the 
harmless summer lightning that illu- 
minates the cloud in the horizon. But 
it is time that we should give some 
proof of our reason for disputing her 
pretensions to the title of a legitimate 
dramatist, and of considering ber as 
more properly belonging to the class of 
didactic writers. ; 

In the tragedy of Basil, she has un- 
dertaken to delineate the progress of 
the passion of love; for this purpose she 
has made choice of a military com- 
mander, and the fatal result of the i- 
fluence of the passion is the neglect of 
his duty, the consequences of which 
drive him to despair, Nothing can be 
more inartificial, or less dramatic, than 
such a mode of treating the subject. It 
is hardly possible that it could afford a 
single interesting situation, and the ca- 
tastrophe is in itself not more dignified 
than the despair of an apprentice drown- 
ing himself on being turned off for mak- 
ing love to his master’s daughter, In 
analysing this poem, we shall not notice 
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the explanatory scenes, those scenes 
which are introduced to inform the 
audience what is doing, or has been 
done, like the directions to the players, 
but confine our observations to the 
conduct of the principal character and to 
the plot. 

Count Basil is brought on the stage 
with all the pride and pomp of glorious 
war, advancing towards Pavia with the 
imperial troops, at the same time when 
Victoria, the princess of Mantua, is 
passing in an ecclesiastical procession to 
return thanks to her patron saint for the 
recovery of her father. The gallant 
Officer and the young lady make genteel 
recognizances to one another, and fall 
in love at first sight. Some time after, 
when the troops have been dismissed to 
their quarters, Count Basil happens to 
meet with a party of his officers as they 
are lounging on the ramparts, and hold- 
ing a conversation of small talk in a 
very officer-like manner. He joins them 
without speaking, but he listens very at- 
tentively to their respective declarations 
concerning Victoria, who, in the opinion 
of the whole squad, was a devilish hand- 
some girl; and when one of them, a 
blunt facetious sort of a dog, happens to 
speak of an olive branch of fretted gold 
which she held in her hand, the general 
inquires if he had noticed her hand ; and 
the audience are left to infer, from this 
pertinent question, that the general is in 
love with her, After some farther par- 
ley, the rest of the officers separate, to 
take a stroll through the town; and this 
affords an opportunity for Count Basil 
to tell his friend Rosenberg, (the hu- 
mourist alluded to), a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of the impression which 
Victoria had made on his heart. Ro- 
senberg, who proves to be an honest dis- 
interested fellow, does not appear very 
well satisfied with so much of the lover’s 
rapture in a commanding officer, and 

ives him some very good advice on the 
subject. With this conversation ends 
act first. 

In act second the crafty Duke of 
Mantua treats Count Basil with much 
courtesy; but their discourse is inter- 
rupted by the count falling into great 
confusion at the sight of his sweetheart, 
who prevails on him to stay longer than 
was consistent with his duty as an ofli- 
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cer. We are not informed that the inz 
nocent young lady is the agent of her 
political father ; but we learn this ‘from 
the sequel. A dramatic writer, in ma- 
naging such a topic, would have shown 
the artifice of the duke; and some inte- 
rest would have been excited by the 
apprehension of the consequences attend- 
ing on the consent of Count Basil; but, 
as Our author has treated it, the transac- 
tion seems a very hearty hospitable pro- 
ceeding. Yet, upon the consent of the 
count to remain, turns the issue of the 
drama; for after that, until the news 
arrive of the battle of Pavia, the count 
is no more than a very well-bred gentle- 
manly lover, and the incidents are mere 
daily pastime, such as might happen in 
any ducal court, if the persons who in- 
habit such places were so affectionate and 
poetical as the characters which the 
amiable feelings of Miss Baillie dispose 
her to describe. After the battle, the 
count, however, is soaffected by the con- 
sciousness of his folly, that he blows his 
brains out; he certainly does this ina 
cave instead of a barrack-room, as a 
modern ensign would probably have 
done ; and in so far the catastrophe may 
be said to be poetical. Who could 
imagine, from such a vehicle as this, that 
it would be possible to show the pro- 
gress of the passion with any thing de- 
serving the name of poetry; and yet 
Miss Baillie has done it with a degree of 
address and grace that has no parallel in 
the language: for, in the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakspeare, it is not what the 
lovers feel that interests us, but the situ- 
ations into which their ardour preci- 
pitates them. 

We have been thus particular in our 
analysis of the tragedy of Basil, because 
it affords the most complete example of 
the auther’s best manner, and because 
her other dramas are constructed so en- 
tirely according to the same rules, that, by 
doing so, we save the time of our readers. 

As a comic writer, the dramatic de- 
fects of Miss Baillie are even more ob- 
vious. An attempt bas been made to 
bring forward her play of “the Elec- 
tion,” compressed into a three-act piece ; 
but the experiment has not been suc- 
cessful. It would indeed be extraordi- 
nary if it had met with any considerable 
share of popular applause ; for the plot 
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js so unskilfully constructed, that the 
principal character is rendered exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, although by a slight 
alteration this defect might have been 
avoided: itis a defect of the same sort 
asthat which we have remarked in her 
management of the policy of the Duke 
of Maotua in Basil. Had she from the 
first acquainted the audience that the 
rival candidates were brothers, the inte- 
rest of the equivoque would have been 
obtained, and we should not have been 
constantly irritated, till the very last 
scene, against the senseless pride of the 
legitimate. It is this want of indirectly 
informing the audience of the relative 
condition of her chief characters, that 
obliges her to lengthen out the fable by 
the long interlocutory conversations of 
their attendants. Were her dramas re- 
castin their structure by any person ac- 
quainted with the business of the stage, 
and capable at the same time of under- 
standing the metaphysics of different 
characters, some of them might acquire 
aplace among the stock pieces of the 
theatre. But curtailment of the dia- 
logue, or any change of incident, such as 
we sometimes see in altered pieces, will 
not do: the original sin of their nature 
isso inveterate that they must be en- 
tirely renovated. 
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Her volume of “ Miscellaneous Dra- 
mas” contains afew pieces which are 
probably more calculated to succeed in 
representation than those which she has 
published on her system; but, as dra- 
matic works, they cannot be ranked very 
high: they abound in descriptive poe- 
try, and in examples of intellectual mo- 
tion, expressed with the most admirable 
propriety ; for it is in these things that 
Miss Baillie excels, and it is for them 
that her works will be read with delight 
and instruction, when the works of more 
fashionable poets are forgotten, with 
all the associations which have given 
them such extensive currency. Miss 
Baillie must be satisfied with the re- 
nown of being the greatest metaphy- 
sical poet, and, one of the most extraor- 
dinary female characters, that has ever 
appeared; nor think that she suffers 
injustice from those who pay her the 
tribute of their admiration as such, when 
they say, that they regret she should 
ever have appeared a candidate for dis- 
tinction as a dramatist. 

Besides the three volumes on the 
passions, and her miscellaneous volume, 
she has published a separate piece, 
called, “‘a Family Legend,’ which was 
performed at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
in London. 








From the Literary Gazette, Noy, 15, 1817, 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL KOSCIUSKO. 


HE life of Kosciusko, connected as 

it was with great events, will form 
ahistory; in the mean time the follow- 
ing sketch may be agreeable. 

Men who have defended the laws 
and independence of their native country, 
without dishonouring so just a cause by 
any unworthy action, or political crime, 
deserve that their memory should receive 
the homage of public respect at the time 
the tomb encloses their mortal remains. 
lo mention Kosciusko, isto mention a 
man who has been honoured even by 
those Sovereigns, against whom he fought 
in defence of the legitimate government 
of his country. 

General Thaddeus Kosciusko was de- 
scended from a noble Polish family. He 
received his first education at the military 


school of Warsaw, and was afterwards brave a defender of the national inde- 


sent abroad at the expense of that institu- 
tion. He then visited France for the 
first time. Improved by the knowledge 
he had acquired in his travels, he retura- 
ed to his native country in the hope of 
devoting his talent to her service. But 
the ardour of his passions now threw him 
out of the career which he was after- 
wards destined to pursue with so much 
honour, An adventure, which arose out 
of the attachment entertained by young 
Kosciusko for the daughter of the Mare 
chal of Lithuania, compelled him. to 
quit Poland. He proceeded, to” the 
United States, where he served wit 
tinction as an Aide-de-Camp 
General Washington. tnt 

He returned to Europe, and the Diet 
of Poland, which stood in need of so 
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pendence, appointed him a Major-Gen- He was, like his old general, under the 
eral. Kosciuske did not disappoint the necessity of assisting in every depart- 
hopes of his compatriots. During, the ment ;—directing the administration of 
war of 1792, he, with four thousand the Republic, procuring supplies of jjro- 
men, defended a post which he had for- visions, levying troops, superintending 
tified in the space of twenty-four hours, the payment of contributions ; and like 
and which was attacked by a corps- Washington he was seconded in the per. 
d’armée of sixteen thousand Russians. formance of these numerous duties, by 
After a battle of six hours, near Dubien- the confidence and patriotism of his 
ka, he retreated almost without loss. countrymen, that is to say, by the great 
But it did not depend on him to avert mass of the Poles ; for even amidst the 
the destiny which awaited his country. general enthusiasm there were several 
Peace was signed, and Poland was re- examples of cowardice and treachery ; 
duced to a ridge of territory. Koscius- and Kosciusko may perhaps be reproach- 
ko having retired from the service, went ed for not having adopted measures for 
to fix his residence at Leipsig. obliging all to contribute, even in spite of 
Poland, in spite of her weakness, still themselves, towards the general good, 
continued to struggle with her enemies. ‘The partisans of anarchy about this 
Kosciusko was solicited once more to time obtained a fatal ascendancy in the 
take up arms in the cause of bis country- Polish councils. King Stanislaus could 
men, a duty which he was easily pre- no longer maintain a crown which had 
vailed on to fulfil. aspired by his as- for a length of time been tottering on his 
‘sistance, several of the most ardent Re- head ; he was merely a prisoner, for 
ublicans rose in insurrection in 1794, whom some slight sentiments of respect 
before they had adopted the necessary were entertained. Kosciusko, who was 
measures for maintaining the war. invested with an equivocal authority, 
Kosciusko published an energetic mani- could neither repress the anarchy, nor 
festo, placed himself at the head of the dispense with the support of the anarch- 
insurgents, took Cracow, and being mas- ists. An ill-regulated government was 
ter of this second capital, he appealed to therefore established, and Kosciusko re- 
the Poles for the re-establishment of the signed his dictatorial authority, like 
constitution of 1791. ‘Twenty thous- Cincinnatus, whom he seemed to have 
and men assembled under his banners ; adopted as his model, He nevertheless 
Warsaw and Wilna declared themselves continued to serve his country by his 
in favour of the republican cause. He valour. Being opposed to the Russian 
defeated twelve thousand Russians near General Fersen, near Macriewitz, he re- 
Raclawitz, with a corps of four thousand pulsed him on three successive occasions ; 
men. His success enabled him to raise but on the fourth attack the Polish lines 
an army of fifty thousand men, among were broken, and thrown into confusion. 
whom, however, only twenty thousand Kosciusko, covered with wounds, fell 
were regular troops ; the remainder be- from his horse, exclaiming, “ Finis Polo- 
ing peasantry armed with scythes. With niw,” and was made prisoner by the 
this irregular and undisciplined army, conquerors. This was, in fact, the ter- 
he maintained himself against one hun- mination of the Polish republic. Su- 
dred thousand enemies during a long waroff took Warsaw, and an Austrian 
campaign. ‘The Prussians besieged army penetrated to Lublin. 
Warsaw, which was furnished with only On being conducted to Russia, the 
a few hastily constructed entrenchménts. brave Kosciusko received the highest tes- 
Kosciusko defended this position, until timonials of esteem from the Emperor 
the diversion made by Dombrowski and Paul I. That Sovereign restored him 
Madalinski induced the Prussian army to liberty as well as his companions in 
‘to retrograde. The Polish general was arms, and gave him an estate with 1500 
no sooner rid of the Prussians, than he serfs, a present, however, which was but 
beheld the approach of a numerous Rus- little acceptable to the defender of Po- 
sian army. ‘The instructions which he land. He now resolved to quit Europe, 
had received from Washington now prov- and having declined receiving the sum 
ed of the most essential service to him. of 12,000 rubles which the Emperor 
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Paul ordered to be presented to him, he 
departed with his friend, the poet Niem- 
cevitz, for London, from whence he em- 
barked a second time for America. Hav- 
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of respect and veneration, surrounded by 
his consoling recollections, a few faithful 
friends, and the poor to whom he e 

a constant benefactor. He expressed a 


ing spent a few years in the society of wish that the utmost simplicity might be 


his old companions in arms, he returned 
to Europe in 1798, and fixed his resi- 
dence in F'rance. 

Buonaparte wished to make use of 
the name of Kosciusko asa means of 
exciting the Poles to insurrection ; but 
the experienced and skilful General 
quickly foresaw his designs, and refused 
to become an accomplice. He continu- 
ed to reside on an estate which he had 
purchased in the neighbourhood of Fon- 
tainbleau. When the war broke out 
in 1801, new offers were made to him; 
and though Kosciusko gave a decided 
refusal, yet his answer was misrepresent- 
ed and published without his knowledge. 
He had no opportunity of publicly dis- 
covering this fraud until the year 1814 ; 
but the truth was well known through- 
out Europe, and the government of 
Buonaparte regarded Kosciusko as a 
suspected individual. When the Rus- 
sians entered Champagne, in 1814, they 
learnt with astonishment that their old 
enemy was living peaceably in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The Generals treated him 
with the highest consideration, and it is 
even said that the Emperor Alexander 
held a longyinterview with him. No 
consideration however could induce 
Kosciusko to end his days in Poland ; 
he went to pass the last years of his life 
in Switzerland, 

He expired at Soleure on the 16th of 
October. “He lived,” says the Ga- 
cette de Lausanne, “in tranquil retire- 
ment, where he had become the object 


observed at his funeral, and that his mor- 
tal remains might be borne to the ‘grave 
by the poor.” 

The following lines, written immedi- 
ately on seeing an account of the death 
of this Patriot Soldier, have been trans- 
mitted to us. 


ON THE DEATH OF KOSCIUSKO. 


To sigh forth sorrow, from the heart’s recess, 
O’er one we lov’d with every lovingness, 
Is the last tribute from the mourner’s eye, 
Who weeps the parting of some kindred tie ; 
Their virtues great, perchance, round where they trod, 
And blest and happy in their home’s abode ; 
These, yet in cireumscribed space enshrin’d, 
But rarely meet man’s sympathies combin’d. 
But when the soul now hears the mournful knell 
On Fame, on Honour’s, Freedom’s sacred swell, 
The founts of feeling quickly all o’erflow, 
And the whole world becomes one field of woe ; 
Nations record the fall—all earth is gloom, 
And the bright name is stamped on memory’s tomb! 

Lo, Pity largely weeps, and Freedom sighs, 
For on his bier pale Kosciuske lies ; 
He, of Sarmatia, thousand tongues record, 
Who for his country raised the brightest sword. 
Can Earth’s sons have a nobler, loftier aim, 
Than to inscribe the records of their fame ? 
Can Triumph swell a bolder note on high, 
Than the bright sounds to immortality ? 
Can Genius twine a garland for its brow 
More fair, more glowing for the world t avow, 
Than when the laurels of its fancy wave 
To deck the covering of a hero’s grave ? 
The high-ton’d minstrel gave his numbers scope, 
And brightest tributes of all-heavenly Hope 
Told of thy deeds, (for Genius woke the swell,) 
How Kosciusko and Sarmatia fell ! 
There is thy eulogy,-~-there let it rest ; 
And Memory’s rays entwine it to each breast ; 
Whilst man takes Freedom’s path and Honour’s claim, 
Thy deeds, thy footsteps be his guide to Fame ; 
And where on loftiest flight Fame’s pinions soar, 
*T will tell of Kosciusko, now no more ! G.L. 
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THE NATURALIST’S DIARY ror FEBRUARY. 
eR ‘ 
From “ Time’s Teleseope.” 


QO’ the approach of winter, in Russia, 
double windows are put up in all the 
houses, having the joints and interstices 
caulked and neatly pasted with paper. 
This precaution not only fences against 
cold and wind, but secures a free prospect 
even in the depth of winter, as the 
of glass are thus never incrusted with ice. 
lhe outer doors, and frequently the 
SC AtnevEuw. Vol. 2. 


floors, under the carpets, are cqvered with 
felt. ‘The stoves produce a temperature 
in the most spacious apartments and halls 
which annihilates all thoughts of winter. 

(on February, the weather in our cli-— 
mate is usually variable, but most in- 
clined to frost and snow. 

The effects of .cold are more sud- 
den, and, in many instances, more ex 







































! Naturalists’ Diary—Winter Markets at St. Petersburgh. [wor 
rdinary and unexpected, than those hogs, fowls, butter, eggs, fish, all stiffened 
of heat. “He, who has beheld the vege- into granite. 
table productions of even a northern The fish are attractively beautiful, 
summer,'will not be greatly amazed at possessing the vividness of their living 
the richer and more luxuriant, but stil] colour, with the transparent clearness of 
resembling growths of the tropics. But wax imitations. The beasts present a 
one, who has always been accustomed to far less pleasing spectacle, most of the 
view water in a liquid and colourless larger sort being skinned, and classed 
state, cannot form the least conception according to their species: groups of 
of the same element, as hardened into an many hundreds are seen piled upon their 
extensive plain of solid crystal, or cover- hind legs against one another, as if each 
ing the ground with a robe of the purest were making an effort to climb over the 
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white. The highest possible degree of back of its neighbour. The motionless 


astonishment must, therefore, attend the 
first view of these phenomena. 

But, it is aotto their novelty alone 
that they owe their charms. 
intrinsic beauty, perhaps, is individually 
superior to that of the gayest objects pre- 
sented by other seasons. Where, indeed, 
1s the elegance and brilliancy that can 
compare with that which decorates every 
tree and bush on the clear morning 
succeeding a night of hoar-frost? Or, 
what is the lustre that would not appear 
dull and tarnished, in competition with a 
field of snow just glazed over with a 
frosty incrustation ? What can be more 
beautiful than the effect of snow and 
frost at a mill-dam, or rather, where the 
mill-wheel dashes? Cowper has given 
us a most picturesque description of this 
circumstance, when he tells us, how 
‘scornful of a check’ the ‘snowy weight’ 
leaps 
The mill-dam, dashes on the restless wheel, 

And wantons in the pebbly gulf below: 

No frost can bind it there; its utmost force 

Can but arrest the liglit and smoky mist, 

That in its fall the liquid sheet throws wide. 

And see where it has hung th’ embroidered banks 
With forms so various, that no pow’rs of art, 

The pencil or the pen, may trace the scene ! 
Here glitt’ring turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangement !) on the roof 

Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. The erystal drops, 
That trickle down the branches, fast congealed, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 

And prop the pile they but adorned before, 


To. those who are unaccustomed to 
the various changes produced by the 
influence of intense frost, nothing can 
appear more wonderful than the winter 
market at St. Petersburgh. The aston- 
ished sight is there arrested by a vast 
Open square, containing the bodies of 
many thousand animals, piled in pyra- 


midical heaps, on all sides; cows, sheep, possible to conceive. It was so curious 


Their 


yet apparent animation of their seemingly 
struggling attitudes (asif suddenly seized 
in moving, and petrified by frost) gives 
a horrid life to thisdead scene. Had an 
enchanter’s wand been instantaneously 
waved over this sea of animals durin 
their different actions, they could not 
have been fixed more decidedly. Their 
hardness, too, is so extreme, that the 
natives chop them up for the purchasers 
like wood. li the provisions which 
remain, on the commencement of a 
thaw, immediately putrefy; but as the 
duration of the frost is generally calcu- 
lated to a day, but little loss is suffered in 
this respect. 

A curious circumstance occurred at 
Stockholm, in the winter of 1799. A 
sugar house taking fire, a number of 
engines immediately hurried to the spot. 
—But the water being frozen to the 
depth of a yard in every place near the 
street, it was necessary to break the ice 
with hatchets and hammers, The water, 
when procured, was continually stirred, 
to preyent it from freezing. In the 
upper stories of this building was de- 
posited a large stock of sdgar, and many 
vessels full of treacle, which being broken 
by the falling in of the roof, the juice ran 
down along the sides of the walls, ‘The 
water thrown up to the top of the house 
by the engines, and flowing back on the 
walls, staifcases, and through the win- 
dows, was stopped in its downward 
course by the mighty power of the frost. 
After the fire was extinguished, the 
engines continued for some time to play, 
and the water they discharged wasfrozen 
almost the very instant it came it CoD- 
tact with the walls already covered with 
ice. ‘Thus a house was formed of the 
most extraordinary appearance that It 1s 
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an object, that every body came to gaze 
at it as something wonderful. - The 


whole building, from top to bottom, was 
incrusted with a thick eoat of ice; the 
doors and windows were closed up, and 
in order to gain admission it was necessary 
with hammers and hatchets to open a 
passage ; they were obliged to cut through 
the ice another staircase, for the purpose 
of ascending to the rp stories. 

All the rooms, and what remained of 
the roof, were embellished by long 
stalactites of multifarious shapes, and of 
a yellowish colour, composed of the 
treacle and congealed water. This 
building, contemplated in the light of the 
sun, seemed to bear some analogy to 
those diamond castles that are raised by 
the imaginations of poets. It remained 
upwards of two months in the same 
state, and was visited by all the curious. 
The children in particular had excellent 
amusement with it, and contributed not 
a little to the destruction of the enchanted 
palace, by searching for the particles of 
sugar, which were found in many places 
incorporated with the ice. 

Hunting and shooting are among the 

favourite amusements of this season. 

In the moor, and the marsh, and the fen, 

The snipe feels the death-levelled blow, 

And the woodcock still bleeds in the glen. 
Skating, also, is much practised by young 
persons. During hard frosts, in the fens 
ofthe Isle of Ely, men, women, and 
children, use their snow-pattens, or skates 
almost as much as they do in Holland. 
The skaters of Norway, however, eclipse 
all other skaters,~in their formidable 
equipments, as wellas their extraordinary 
feats of hardihood, M. Lamotte, a re- 
cent traveller in Norway, gives us the 
following singular description :—‘ In a 
visit to the Military Institution his at~ 
tention was particularly excited by an 
article not found in the ordinary appara- 
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“Cavalry,” he says, “could néithet 


pursue them ‘nor escape their pursuit ; 
and, as they are sharp-shooters, they 
might in the long run dietidy the whole 
of an invading force, however numerous 
it might be. It was. chiefly owing to 
them that the Swedish army, sent, in 
1718, by Charles XIT. against Dron- 
theim, in the month of December, was 
so obstructed in its march, as to be re- 
duced to perishinthe snow.” 

He gives in the Appendix, a more 
particular account of the equipment 
and mode of individual operations of the 
Skieléber-Corpset, or Corps des Patin- 
ewrs ; operations, however, which can 
seldom have any object more martial 
than the pursuit of game. 

« « Figure to yourselves a pair of boards, 
each of the breadth of the hand, anc 
hardly the thickness of the little finger ; 
a little hollowed along the middle on ‘the 
side toward the ground, to prevent 
wavering, and to cut a straight line, 
Both are bent upward at the ends, a 
little higher before than behind. ‘They 
are bound on t with two straps, 
passed through them at the middle, 
where the wood is left a little higher and 
thicker for this The board for 
the right foot has often a facing~of rein- 
deer or sea-dog skin ; the advantagé of 
which is, that in bringing forward the 
feet alternately and in parallel lines, the 
skater can give himself a ~ impetus. 
on the right foot, by means of the hold 
which the hair of this skin has on the 
snow, as, though perfectly slippery in» 
going the right way, it is roughened, and: 
resists in any inclination of the skate to 
an “——— movement. | 

‘Tt is affirmed, thata practised skater 
can go, as soon as the snow is alittle 
hardened, faster and for a longer time, 
even on a level ground, than the best’ 
horse trotting on the best road.. But in 







tus of war, a kind of wooden skates, of descending a mountain, he darts with 


which the one for the left foot is from 
eight to ten feet long and three or four 
inches broad ; the one for the right foot 
is only about three (another account says 
six) feet long. M, Lamotte says, there 
isa regiment of chasseurs, numbering 
nearly a thousand men, trained to the 


such a velocity, that he would absolutely’ 
lose his breath ifhe did not endeavour to - 
moderate his flight. He ascends with 
comparative slowness and some difficulty, 
as he is obliged to go zig-zag but 
nevertheless he reaches the top as soon 
as the best footman. He has the advan- 


use of these skates or pattens, and that, tage, besides, that however little firmness: 
'n certain circumstances, they would be the snow may have acquired, he cannot 


almost irresistible. 


sink, The arms (of this regular corps) 
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are, a carbine held by athong which 
“ig overthe shoulder, a large hunting 

ife, and a staff three ells and a half 
long, and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, pointed with iron, and set in 
iron to some small distance upward 
from the point. ‘This last serves chiefly 
to check the rapidity of a descent; the 
skater then puts it between his feet, and 
so drags it, or he drags it by his side; he 
uses it also to push himself forward 
when he has to go up hill. It may 
serve, besides, as a rest for his firelock, 
when he has a mind to let fly. But 
indeed the Norwegian peasants hold 
their guns free when they fire, and 
scarcely ever miss their mark. 

*“* Tt might be supposed the skaters 
would find a great difficulty, from the 
length of their wooden equipment, in 
turning themselves: but this is not the 
case. ‘They draw backward the right 
foot with its shorter board, and place it 
-at right angles with the long one wielded 
by the left; then they raise this latter 
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and bring it parallel with the right: they 
have thus turned half round ; they have 
only to repeat the movement, if they 
wish completely to reverse their direc. 
tion ” 9 
‘Among the juvenile sports of winter 
may be named, the rolling up a gigantic 
snow-ball, the making a snow-man, and 
running mazes in the snow till they are 
twenty yards across or more, like Shak- 
speare’s ‘quaint mazes in the wanton 
green.” 
The pleasure of social enjoyments and 
‘family comforts’ at this season are 
prettily delineated in the following lines: 
When the wind bleakly blows, 
When it rains or it snows, 

And all nature seems freezing and shiv’ring with cold ; 
When the herds seek the shed, 
When the birds droop the head, 

And the flocks chill and cheerless crowd into the fold, 
Then—in love what a charm! 
Then—true friendship how warm ! 

In domestic endearments what exquisite bliss ! 
Though the wind bleakly blows, 
Though it rains, or it snows, 

This, this is the season of social delight, 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
LUMINOUS LANDSCAPES, 

si lagiam powers of the pencil and of the 
graver have already been rivalled 

by those of the needle, in the delineation 
of Landscape and History ; but we un- 
derstand that it is proposed to introduce 
a new mode of Painting, if it may be so 
called, the effect of which must un- 
doubtedly be most exquisitely brilliant, 
as well as true to nature. ‘The principle 
on which it is founded, is the extreme 
facility with which colour, in consequence 
of very recent chemical discoveries, can 
be given to flame. For instance—when 
Cuprane, or Protochlorid of copper, is 
introduced into the flame of a candle or 
lamp, it affords a peculiar dense and 
brilliant red light, tinged with green and 
blue towards the ed and thus with 
other chemical substances. On this 
inciple, then, the landscape or picture 
is to be engraved on a sheet or sheets of 
thin copper, each stroke being cut through 
so as to admit the passage of light. At 
the back of this an apparatus is, fixed 
which throws different coloured streams 


of light on the various parts of the en- 
graved picture, and which, being seen 
by the spectator in a darkened room, 
will possess a vividness of colouring that 
may perhaps be superior to any hitherto 
known effort of the pencil or the needle. 
It is proposed that the colours employed 
shall be from the combustion of chemical 
substances, aided, perhaps, by the voltaic 
flame. 
Settee 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the Sporting Magazine, Sept. 1817, 
ANECDOTE OF THE ELEPHANT. 

On Friday morning Sept. 5, a person, 
who was viewing Gilman & Atkins’s ex- 
hibition of wild beasts, gave the elephant 
a piece of bread. ‘The animal instantly 
swallowed it, and with his trunk soon 

titioned for more. The man then thrust 
at his trunk with some violence a spiced 
nut, which he also swallowed ; but] whe- 
ther the plain and simple taste of the ele- 
phant was disgusted with the inflammato- 
ry spices contained in the composition, or 
the rudeness of the donor, he watched an 
opportunity while the man was in close 
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conversation with another person and though I think him but a shabby sort of’ 


snatched off his bat with surprising dex- 

terity, and threw it with great accuracy 

and violence into one corner,of his cara- 
van. ‘I'he animal then picked it up with 
his proboscis, and laid it down in the 
front of his caravan ; but observing the 
owner of the unfortunate beaver had 
nearly hold of it, he very gradually remo- 
ved it till completely out of his reach. In 
this situation he leisurely surveyed it and 
then placing his ponderous foot upon it, 
crushed one side of the crown ; he next 
turned that part of the edge towards 
him which still retained some marks of 
the shape given to it by the maker, and 
crushed this in hke manner. He then 
pulled out the lining of the hat, which he 
actually swallowed,and very likely would 
have done the same by the felt, piece- 
meal, had it not been now rescued by one 
of the keepers, and restored to the owner 
more in the shape of Membrino’s helmet 
than in that of a modern beaver, 


HORSE TURNED THIEF. 

Friday, the 5th inst. Sargent, a consta- 
ble of St. George’s, nade a complaint be- 
fore the sitting Magistrates (Messrs. Ben- 
nett and Markland), at Shadwell Police 
Office, against a horse for stealing hay.— 
The constable said, that the horse came 
regularly every night to the coach stand 
in St.George’s, ate as much as he wished, 
and would then gallop away. He defied 
the whole of the Parish Officers to appre- 
hend him, for if they attempted to go 
near him while he was eating, he would 
throw up his heels and kick at them, or 
run at and bite them.—One of the Mag- 
istrates—‘* Well, Mr. Constable, if you 
should be annoyed again by this body in 
the execution of your duty, you may ap- 
prehend him, 7f you can, and bring him 
before us to answer your complaints,” — 
This novel case caused no little diversion. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, October 1817, 
SHERIDAN, 


“As Mr, Sheridan was coming up to 
town in one of the public coaches, for the 
purpose of canvassing Westminster, at 
the time when Paull was his opponent, 
he found himself in company with two 
electors, In the course of conversation 
one of them asked the other to whom he 
meant to give his vote? Whenhis friend 
replied, “‘T’o Paull, certainly; for 
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fellow, I would vote for any one rather 
than that rascal Sheridan.”—“ Do you 
know Sheridan?” asked the stranger.— 
“ Not I, sir,” answered the 
“ nor should I wish to know him.” The 
conversation dro here; but when 
the party alighted to breakfast, Sheridan 
called aside the other gentleman, and 
said—* Pray, who is that very agreeable 
friend of your’s ? Heis one of the pleas- 
antest fellows I ever met with, and I 
should be glad to know his name?’— 
«His name is Mr.T’.; he isan eminent law- 
yer,and resides in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
Breakfast over, the party resumed their 
seats in the coach: soon after which 
Sheridan turned the discourse to the law. 
“It is,” said he, “a fine profession. 
Men may rise from it to the highest 
eminence in the state: and it gives vast 
scope to the display of talent; many of 
the most virtuous and noble characters 
recorded in our history have been lawyers. 
I am sorry, however, to add, that some 
of the test rascals have also been 
lawyers; but of all therascals of lawyers 
I ever heard of, the greatest is one T’ 
who lives in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” 
“Tam Mr. T.” said the gentleman,— 
“ AndI am Mr. Sheridan,” was the reply. 
The jest was instantly seen,they shook 
hands, and instead of voting against the 
facetious orator, the lawyer exerted him- 
self warmly in promoting his election.” 





—— aE 


From the Literary Panorama, October 1817, 
ARTIFICIAL NAVIGATION, 


The tendency of our age to works of 
active utility is strongly evinced by an 
offer contained in the Zurich journal, 
namely, to destroy that wonder of nature, 
the fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, at 
an expence of from 3 to 4,000 florins, in 
the course of two years, by digging a 
subterraneous canal, and to make a free 
passage for boats up and down the river. 

COGNOSCENTI PUZZLED. 

When the great Miche] Angelo had 

finished his fine statue of the Drunken 


Bacchus, which is now in the Louvre, 


he buried it in the earth ; but previously, 
he broke off the right arm in the middle. 
He then contrived to have it dug up, as 
if by chance; and it was shewn to the 
Cognoscenti, who one and all pronounc- 
ed it to be truly antique, and far superior 


gentleman, | 
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to any thing he could have done. Michel 
Angelo then produced the arm, which 
being applied to the corresponding part, 
conveyed at once an answer to their 
science and injustice. 
a od 
From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 1817, 


Napoleon Pient par lui-méme ; ou Extraits 
du veritable Manuscrit de Napoleon Buona- 
parte.---Our readers will naturally be curious 
to hear some particulars respecting this forth- 
coming work: we are enabled to state that 
the MS. was transmitted from Leghorn, with 
assurances that its perfect authenticity might 
be depended on. The editor, in his preface, 
says, ‘‘ A singular circumstance placed these 
papers in my possession in June 1814. An 
American, who was travelling for his pleasure, 
came to visit me at Leghorn. His extreme 
curiosity to become acquainted with Buona- 
parte, inspired him with an earnest wish to go 
to the Island of Elba, and I procured him the 
means of doing so. He was a man of consid- 
erable knowledge, and yery engaging man- 
Hers, and seems to have pleased Napoleon 
much. He had severalinterviews with him, 
and was allowed to peruse his manuscript me- 
moirs, from which he privately took extracts of 
the leading parts. His cotiversations with 
Buonaparte were of a very singular nature. 
These he also noted down every-day, as they 
occurred. On his return to Le hora he com- 
municated to me his notés; I found them so 
extremely interesting, that I éntreated the per- 
mission to take a copy of them, with the view 
of their a published. After much hesita- 
tion, he at length consented to my request. 
The singular manner in which the notes were 
taken, may se throw a shade of doubt 
over the facts cited, whetlier they happened 
exactly as they are related, or whether there 
Was not some connivance between Buonaparte 
and the American. Be this as it may, I con- 
sider the manuscriptas a curious historical doc- 
ument, and one of the most authentic relative 
to Buonaparte.” 


Franklin’s Correspondence.---The Pablic 
will be pleased to hear that the Octavo Edition 
of these interesting Letters is now ptblished. 
The Monthly Reviewers do but justice to the 
writer when they say, that by the publication 
of the present volume, the elevated reputation 
of Franklin for virtue, for Knowledge, for 
probity, and for talents, will suffer no diminu- 
tion, since it bears ample testimony to the 
fidelity of his mind, to the solidity of his judg- 
ment, to the justness of his views, to the 
amenity ofhis manners, and to his ardent desire 
for promoting the happiness of mankind. Some 
characters appear great only when contéem- 
plated at adistance, and on a nearer inspection 
excite only derision or contempt; but the 
character of Franklin will bear the distant and 
mic ic view. We may follow him from 
the great Theatre of Politics, where he dis- 
cussed the destiny of nations, to his domestic 
fire-side, where he conversed with his friends, 
and trifled with his grand-children, without 
ec eo from our reverence and esteem, 
---Nothing artificial appeared in his character, 
and he was never indebted for his sanctity to 
a mask. 


_A Translation of Mr. Ellis’s Journal of the 
Embassy to China, is already publishing in Pa- 
ris, in two octavo volumes. 
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Jean Etienne Hardouin, thé translator of 
Young's Night Thoughts into French verse, 
died at Paris, on the 25th of June last, at the 
advanced age of eighty-two. He also para: 

hrased Fenelon’s Telemachus; mpeg ih 4 
Senapent of the 91st book of Livy, discover 
by Paul Jacques Brunt in the MS. library of 
the Vatican; and published a collection of 
Anacreon’s poems in the original Greek text, 
with a glossary, and translations into Latin 
prose and verse, and French prose and verse, 


A new Tragedy, from the pen of Mr. Shield, 
the author of the Apostate, is in rehearsal at 
the Theatre. 


The history of England, from its earliest 
Period to the Death of Elizabeth, is in the 
press; by the Rev. T. Morext, author of 
** Studies in History,” to which this will form 
an additional volume. The concluding vol- 
ume of the Series, in which the History of 
England will be brought down to the present 
period, will follow as quickly as possible. 


The Rev. Ingram Consry, A. M. announ- 
ces Philanthropy ; a Poem. 


The Lyrical poetry of the language has 
swelled, within the last century, from a mole- 
hill to a mountain ; yet there exists no gen- 
eral collection of the exquisite pieces which 
constitute that species of poetry. The best is 
by Aikincontaining about two hundred songs ; 
and there are two or three others, but none of 
them containing above three hundred songs, 
The Aviary, printed in 1773, contained about 
eleven hundred songs, decent and indecent ; 
but it has long been out of print, and copies 
have sold at ten times the original cost. It is 
fy see therefore, to stereotype a collection 
of from 2,200 to 2,500 pure, elegant, and pop- 
ular songs, under the title of the Vocal Library. 


The first volume of M. Jouy’s Hermite en 
Provence is in the press. His fertility in paint- 
ing the Mannersof France seems inexhausti- 
ble. ‘This is the fourteenth or fifteenth volume 
under the various titles. 


French Institute.---In its last sitting, the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of the Institute 
chose for the successor of the celebrated 
miveralogist Werner, whose death left a 
vacant place fora foreign associate, M. Piazzi, 
a Sicilian astronomer, who discovered in 1801, 
the planet Ceres, and led the way to the dis- 
covery of those of. Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, 
successively, by Messrs. Olbers and Harding. 
The foreign associates are now, Sir Joseph 
Banks, one of the companions of Captain 
Cooke; the astronomer Herschel, who in 
1788, discovered the motion of the planet 
Uranus; Dr. Jenner, who discovered Vaccin- 
ation for the small pox, the most important 
ever made for humanity ; Mr. Watt, an able 
mechanic, who has invented so many ingenious 
applications of steam; Count Volta, the ih- 
ventor of the famous Galvanic pile; the 
anatomist Scarpe ; the astronomer Ptazzi, and 
Baron Humboldt, so justly celebrated for his 
travels. . The first four of these Scavans belong 
to England, the three next to Italy, and the 
last to Prussia, , 

Miss Smith, of Adwick Hall near Doncas- 
ter, has announced a’ publication of “ Studies 
of Flowers from Nature,” in ten monthly 
numbers. This, it is presumed, will be an ele- 
gant work for young ladies; as, besides the 
example of beautiful coloared engravings, it 
will contain observations on the principle of 
colouring. 


Sid a se, F 
ia 
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From the Literary Gagetty. 
FROM THE LEGEND OF MONA; 
A MS, Poem. 
BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS,* 


R*x. D Mona’s Isle the billows sleep, 
And sparkles bright the dancing spray, 
As each wild rock and craggy steep, 
Is silver’d by the moon’s soft ray. 


Light floats the sea-gull on the tide, 
The wearied fisher sinks to rest ; 

And not a cloud is seen to glide, 
Reflected on the ocean’s breast. 


But o’er the skies, so calm, so fair, 
What sounds of melting music flow, 

That, rising o’er the midnight air, 
Pours the soft notes of love and woe? 


No mortal voice such nofes can raise, 
As float along these moon-light skies, 

Whose sounds the ocean’s breath obeys, 
And hush’d beneash its influence dies, 


Now sailing round yon lofty tower, 
Is heard the sweet, the solemn strain ; 
Itswells o’er beauteous Bertha’s bower, 
Then dies in murmurs o’er the main. 


Can minstrel’s harp those notes repeat, 
Or bard in loftier numbers tell, 

What was that song so strange, so sweet, 
That breath’d that wild, that sad farewell ? 


To minstrel’s harp it ne’er was given, 
To pour a pure celestial strain ; 

To catch the song that flows from heaven, 
Must loftiest bard essay in vain. 


Then thou! —-the lowest of that race,--- 
The vain, the fond attempt forego ; 

Contented through life’s vale to trace, 
The varying scenes of bliss and woe, 


Now rose the morn, and o’er the tide 
Is spread the bright, the smiling ray; 

And swift the bark is seen to glice; 
That bears the Lord of Colonsay. 


The breezes swell the snowy sail, 
And foams the wave around the oar ; 
The lover chides the languid gale, 
And anxious views the distant shore. 


High swells his heart.with love---w:th pride 
United,---can those passions reign ? 

Ah! there is seen his beauteous bride, 
And round is spread. her wide domain.--- 


s * * * + + 
ER eet eee 
SONNET, | 
A RT than a, Peek ?~--thou hast learn’d, to 
eign, 


To Mount Parnassus, and enjoy her, skies, ; 
Whence, as thou tell’st me, aéry deities 





* It was by an error ofthe press that this lady was 
designated Mrs. Mary Rolls, in the title to the beauti- 
£ul verses “ Vision of Speckbachr,” in our No, XVI. 


Hold o’er the passions a benignant reign. 

Is ’t hard the harmonious summit to attain, 
Is’t hard to hear the Muses’ silver voice ? 

Did ever mortal mount the steep in vain,--- 
Did ever mortal hear and not rejoice ? 

Yet talk not of the Muses’ mild controul.-— 
The blessings lavish’d on the girl Llove, _ 

Her youth, her beauty, and her unstain’d soul, 
Tmpart to me a blessedness above 

The son othe lyre,---the voice of fame,---the 

whole 

Of thy enjoyments in the Muses’ grove. 


. . 


—_—— 


From the European Magazine, 


THE HALL OF FLOWERS. © 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 


{By the Author of Hohenelm,Love's Visit, Legends of 
Lampidosa, &c.]} 


yee Spirit of Kevan’s sainted cave 
- Came darkly over the deep blue wave, 
While the Baalfires blaz’d in Monona’sdelis; 
And ey’ry spirit that loves the night 
Was there to gladder the jocund rite, 
But Glorvine sigh’d, as she wing’d her 

** Why was I not call’d to the Feast 


“ The blue-ey’d daughter of Lir is there, 
And the sister-virgins with golden hair, 

That watch the fires of Kildarna’s shrine: 
Would my sandals of dewy moss profane 
The shining track of so fair a train? 

Or fear'd they the fires of their boasted fane, 

Would shrink from a stev so rade as mine ?: 


“oO! they gleam but in Pleasure’s noon-tide 
our, 

Like the meteor-spark of the yellow flow’r, 
Which flashes when summer-sunbeams glow: 

But flow’rs.as bright for me shall rise, 

Without the. bounty of summer-skies, 

Ere the eaglet from Kevan’s eyrie flies ' 
O’er the waters of gloomy Glendaleugh,” 


Alone by those waters Fingal stood, 
While the grey mist hung over field and flood, 
And he thought of his bride’s far distant 
bow’ rs : . 
Ere he look’d again, the mist was fled ; 


A roof as HoT 9g above him 
And the blossoms that meteor- bri Shed, 
Were the living lamps of thisHall o Ts. 


And a thousand arches seem’d to lean 
On pillars.of cluster’d osiers green, 
With those starry wreaths around them 
hung ; 
The purple moss of Senana’s cave, 
And the lilies that float on Kevan’s wave, 
Were mingled the verdant hall to pave _ 
Where the lady of beauty sat and sung. 


The wandering sea-maid’s melody, : 
Far heard at eve on the silver sea, 

When the pilot sleeps and bis home is near, 
pd oa et we oe —_ vely rill, 

n the hunter’s dream by the, 
Were Be soft as the ayreu's trill 

That melted aud dwelt in Fingal’s ear. 
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The rust was brown on the warrior’s shield, 
The roe had slept ov the battle-field, 

Ere he thought of his love’s forsaken how’rs; 
Then the lady of beauty said, and sigh’d, 
“ Return and smile on thy blue-ey’d bride, 
But take this living lamp to guide 

Thy steps again to my Hall of Flow’rs.”’ 


The Chief has sought his father’s hall, 

But where is the pomp of the banner’d wall 
That frown’d over lofty Lnistairn ? 

The thistle on Fingal’s hearth has grown, 

The wild doe sleeps on his altar stone--- 

But a voice like the harp of Tara’s tone 
Came sweetly from the moss-green cairn. 


** Thy brow is furrow’d---thy veins are cold ! 
Thrice a hundred years have roll’d, 
Since thy sprit bent to Glorvine’s spells ; 
Thou had’st slept on earth in holy rest, 
And the stone of thy fame had here been blest, 
Hadst thou welcom’d a weary wand ring guest, 
And call’d me to sit at the Feast of Shells, 


** The spirits that feed unholy mirth 
Lurk in the painted gems of earth 
That darkly in poison’d fumes decay ; 
And the spirit that rules a maiden’s dream 
Lies hid in the pearl beneath a stream, 
Till touch’d by the cold moon’s roving beam, 
It rises to aid her changeful sway. 


** And those that kindle a warrior’s breast 

In the bright green emerald love to rest, 
Whose ray can the serpent’s eye appal ; 

But the spirit of truth and freedom dwells 

In the wild flowers deep among Erin’s dells ; 

She came not to grace thy feast of shells, 
Nor sat as a guest in Fingal’s hall. 


** J bless’d them not, and their pomp is past--- 

Thy walls have crumbled before the blast, 
While I shew'd thee the bliss of my secret 

bowers ; 

T have breath’d on thy soul, and thou art mine! 

The living lamp of my throne is thine ; 

And when Fingal’s race shall see it shine, 
Thy Erin shall be my realm of flowers.” 


The Chief was gone ere the day-star rose--- 
A thousand crystal columns close 
The path he trod on that sainted shore : 
And a giant hand from the deep blue wave 
Came forth the living lamp to save ;--- 
The harp still rings over Fingal’s grave, 
But the mighty lamp is seen no more. 
ae 


V. 


From the Eclectic Review. 
TO AN HYPOCRITE. 


By Miss D. P. CamMPpBeEtu. 


HY heart is hard---thou hast no tear 
Like that which drops from Pity’s eye, 
Her angel voice was never dear, 
Nor can thy bosom heave the sigh, 
The tender sigh ! for others’ anguish,--- 
Then haste thee---to thy pleasure fly, 
And leave me here in grief to languish. 


Yet thou hast said---perhaps hast sworn--- 
Thy soul was tenderness and truth ! 

Go, Hypocrite ! thou canst not mourn 
O’er a bruis’d heart, and blasted youth, 

With’ring away with grief and sorrow ! 
Or, if thou dost, I fear, in sooth, 

Tis but the semblance thou dost borrow. 


Yet thou canst talk, oh, wond’ rous well ! 
Of sympathy and feeling too ; 
And bid th y changefal bosom swell 
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With pity that it never knew, 
And seem all tenderuess and passion ! 

Yes! to thy baser nature true, eo 
Thou weep’st, and why ?---it is the fashion ! 


— ae 
TO AN OLD MUSICAL INSTRUMENT... 


By Miss D. P. Campse t. 


HILE some of their fictitious lyres, 
A mournful farewell take, 
Deep tones of sorrow from thy wires, 
My trembling fingers wake : 
What though thy tones were wild and rude, 
Yet oft they pleas’d mine ear, 
They charm’d my hours of solitude, 
And sweeten’d every tear ! 
Partner of many a lonely hour, 
And soother of its pain, 
Farewell oF soft consoling power 
Shall never charm again ! 
Then fare-thee-well !---for we must part.--- 
A lighter hand, a gayer heart 
May wake thy notes with better skill ;--- 
With more of music’s art, 
A sadder never will ! 


i 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
BY J. EpMEsTON, jun. 


NCE, yet to be, when Time shall quit his 
seat, 
His woof exhausted, and his web complete ; 
When the great wheel of ages shall be stilled, 
And all th’ eternal purposes fulfilled ;--- 
The spirit-breathing trump of God shall sound, 
Ard all creation with the blast resound ; 
The sea shall hear, and heave herself distress’d: 
The earth shall hear,and rend her sable breast; 
And flesh to join its flesh, and bone its bone, 
Journey through jarring atoms to its own ; 
Then el cold captives, each one in his 
ceep, 
Bound fast | in chains of adamantine sleep, 
Shall feel the warm,the conscious tide advance 
And inch by inch awaken from their trance, 
When Conscience shall resume her sway once 
more, 
With deeper sting, and deadlier than before ; 
And Memory assist her to portray 
TW’ unpardon’d sins of many a far-past day : 
How fain would some from God in judgment 
then, 
Shrink to their sepulchres and worms again! 
Yet there are some, who even in that day, 
Shall bear no harm and suffer no dismay, 
But rise triumphant from a world on fire, 
Fresh as the pheenix from her funeral pyre ; 
Their’s isa heavenly throne,a deathless crown; 
Their sun of Happrness shall ne’er go down > 
But, passing on to glories yet before, 
A cloudless and unbounded zenith soar. 
Ages and ages vanish’d, yet shall be 
But the commencement of eternity ; 
And that eternity they all shall know 
Oumnipotence of blessing can bestow. 





From the Monthly Magazine, October 1817. 
TO MARY’S EYE. 
A Language breathes from out thee, 
Thou little gem of light ! 
And Harmony’s about thee, 
O’er teeming with delight. 
How finely we adore thee, 
Thou soul-condensing light ! 


Earth’s eee is before thee, 
Majestically bright. JI.W 


